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$SHEWING, 


How Lind may be improved from 208 


to 8 I. and foto 100 I. per Acre, per Annum, 
with great Eaſe, and for an inconſiderable 
Charge. 2. The beſt and quickeſt Way ot rai 
ſing a Nurſery. 3. How ro make Cyder, Per- 


ry, Cherry, Curran, Gooſe- Ferry, Mul-berry, 


and Birch Wines, as ſtrong and wholeſome as 
French and Spamfh Wines; and the Cyder and 
Wines ſo made, to be ſold at 3 d. ger Quart, 
rho'as good as Wine now fold for 18 d. 4. Di- 


rections for Brewing the fineſt Malt Liquors, 


Better and Cheaper than-hitherts known; ſhew- 
ing what Care is to be taken in the Choice ot 
Water, Malt ani Hops; and how they are to 
be 'mixed, boiled, and fermented, tor making 
the bet March or October Beer, firong Ale, &c 
5. Inſtructions tor Breeding Horſes much Chea- 
per, and to a far greater Advantage than ever 
yet known. 6. Of the Hu:bandry of Bees, and 
the great Benefit thereby. 7 Inſtruttions tor. 
the profitable orderiug of Fiſh-Ponds, and tor 
the Increaſe of Fiſh. 8. A Guile for young 
Anglers, teaching them the beſt Method ol 
catching Trout, Carp, Barbe s, Jacks, Pikes, 
Perch, Roach, Dace, &c. As allo how'to Drels 
them after the neweſt Faſhion. - Laſtly, Phyſice 
for Families, containing many uſctul Medicine- 


for ſeveral Diſtempers, particularly the Piague. 
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Gentleman and Farm- 
er's Friend, Cc. 
8 C H AB*þ 5 


Of the Improvement of Land; and 

- how Land may be Improved from 
208. to 8 l. and ſo to 1001, per 
Acre, with great Eaſe, and for an 
inconfiderable Charge, 


O deny that Land js capable of 
Improvement, is to contradict 
the Experience ot the preſent and 
tormer Ages; and to deny a 
Truth as obvious as the Aſeridi- 
gan dun; for how many Acres ot 
Land in the Fen Countries, formerly no better 
than the Jriſh Bogs, are vow, by Draining, and 
y * A2 other 
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1 42 
cother Improvements, made as good Land as any 
in England? And the ſame Improvement that 
is made ot. Land in the Fen Countries, in one re- 
ſpect, may, in other reſpects, be made in any o- 
»ther Country. And therefore, that Land may 
be Improved, is what I preſume none will deny 
and that it may be done to a far greater Advan- 
tage than what has been hitherto practiſed, 3s 
_ What I am now to demonſtrate. And in this De- 
monſtration I will not inſiſt on the Improving of 
it by that Marle, or Soil, which does ſo much 
inrich it, and is ſo eſſential to its Fructifying, and 
its Producing of all ſorts of Fruit, and that ear- 
ly too: (of which the Lands adjacent to the 
City of London, and other Cities, are a ſufficient 
Proot ) tor this Improvement is only ro be made 
where Flenty of Soil is -ealy to be had; but I 
will demonſtrate it from that which every Coun- 
try can eaſily do, and which even the moſt Bar- 
ren Lands are in a great meaſure capable of; 
an! that is, the Improving of it by the Plant ing 
- of Fruit-'Lrees,, for the making of Cyder, Per- 
ry. &c, And certainly, if the greateſt Improve- 
Rent of Land in France, be by their Planting 
Ving yards, (by which, alſo, fo great a Re- 
venue ariſes to the French King) it muſt be e- 
Gally a Ccomiderable Improvement that muſt 


1 


be made by the Planting of Fruit Trees; eſpe- 


cially if of che Frum thereby produced, may 
be made as generous a Liquar, as any that the 


* 


Grape p!ovduces.in France. 


THIS Improvement of Land, by Planting of 
Fruit-Trecs, is chus demouſtrated :: 


4. Eight- 
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I. kightſcore Trees, viz. Red-Streaks and Gol- 
den Pippins, may conveniently be Planted 'upm# 
one Acre of Land, each ſtanding ſixteen Feet: 
diſtant. 


II. Theſe Trees cannot be ſuppoſed to bear- 
leſs than one Buſhel on each Tree, one with 'a- 
mother, that is eightſcore Buſhels ; and ci well- 
known, that twenty Buſhels ot Apples will make 
a Hogſhead of Cyder ; ſo that there will be⸗ 
yielded eight Hogſheads' on an Acre. — 


III. Theſe eight Hogſheads of common C 
der, will make four Hogſheads of Cyder-Rcyal, : 
full as good and ſtrong as French Wine, (as we- 
ſhall ſhe at large in our ta ird Chapter) which, 
at 2 d. Hor art, is'20, per Hogſhead; and fo- 
the four 'Hogtheads yield eight Pounds, the Pro- 
duct of one Acre. | 


BUT in caſe it be ſold at 4 d. per Quart, as* 
moſt certainly it may, fince this Cyder- Royal? 
will be as good as any Wine fold at 18 d. per- 
Quart, then the Product of this Ace, thus: 
Planted, may be worth 32 J. beſides the Froſit ot 
the Graſs or Corn growing the ſame Vear on: 
the ſame Acre of Land. For if you Plant your 


Trees at the diſtance of twenty Feet one Way, 


and but twelve the other, (which is all one 
with ſixteen Feet before - mentiond) you may. 
Plough well enough between them. 


BUT further, If Gooſe- Berries and Curram 
be planted amongſt the Apple Trees, (as very 
well they may) and that will prove much the 
better Husbandry ; then there may be more 
than four Hogſheads of Wine Royal made in a 
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Vear of them, and much better than the other; 
to chat at the ſame Price, viz. 2 d. a Quart, there 
will thereby be 8T. more raiſed, that is 160, per 
.Annum, from the ſame Acre of Ground. 
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BUT fince 'tis uſual for Apple-Trees to bear 
lome four Buſhels, ſome five, fiz, ſeven, and up- t 
wards, to twenty Buſhels, tis very probable that C 
one 'Tree with another, may bear four Buſhels ; WM 1, 
whence may be produced fixteen Hogſheads of 11 
Cyder-Royal ; which at 3 d. per Quart ( that is fc 
38, the Hogſhead ) comes to 48 J. 


NOR is it it unreaſonable to believe, that the 
Product of Gooſe-berries and Currans may as 
mount to much more than the 81, per Annum, 
at Which we have computed it. For I know by 
Reaſon and Experience, that Currau- Trees and 
Gooſe-Berry Trees, one with another, well Hus- 
banded, may yield 'one Gallon a-piece : And 
upon one Rod of Land may be planted fixteen 
Trees, each tour Feet trom another, ( which is 
a competent diſtance) ſo that one Rod may pro- 
duce two Buſhels of Currans and Goole-berries ; 
and conſequently there being eight-ſcore Rods 
in an Acre, there may ſixteen- ſcore Buſhels 
grow thereon ; which yielding ſixteen Hogſheads 
of common Wine, makes eight Hogſheads of 
#:ne-Royal; which, at 3 d. per Quart, comes to 
241. which being added to the 48 J. made by 
Oder, (according to the laſt Computation) 
makes 70 J. per Annum, at; d. per Quart: But 
{old or valued at 6 d. per Quart, the total Pro- 
duct from one Acre of Ground ( now worth not 
above 20s, per Annum ) will amount to double 
the aforeſaid Value, that is to ſay, to 144 J. per 
Annu 


NOR 
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NOR do 1 kriow why any ſhould contemnm, or 


deny this, as an extravagant Calculation; how- 


ever, a Thing impoſſible it cannot be, for theſe 
two Reaſons : 


FIRST, That -one Apple-Tree may bear thir- 
ty Buſhels at a time, and one Curran-Tree fix 
Gallons, and one Gooſe-berry-Tree four Gal- 
lons; whereas I here reckon but four Bufhels: 
inſtead of thirty, and but one Gallon inſtead of 
four or fix. — And as for ſelling it at 6 d. 


per Quart, this I am ſure of, that the Cyder-and 


Wines made as I ſhall ſhow in my third Chapter, 


'are as good, and as well worth 18 d. per Quart, 


as the Wines generally ſ0.d in Taverns, 


SECONDLY, For that this Cyder- Royal be- 
ing as good as Wine at 18d per Quart, the 
Price cannot fail of 8 d. per Quait, until by 2 


Thing be made cheaper thro' the greatnels ot 
the Quantity. 3 


HAVING thus ſpoken of the Improvement 
that may be made of Land by Fruit-Trees, I 


— 


very conſiderable Encreaſe of Plantations, the 


might alſo here treat of its Improvement by 


Planting of Madder, Woad, Saf flower, and o- 
ther Stutfs for Dyiag; but this being already 
done in Suffolk, am ſome other Counties in 
England; and being allo done with more Dit- 
ficulty, I fhall let it alone. 


BUT as the Sowing Hemp, Hax, &c. is a very 
great Advantage, and the Encrealc thereof very 
Large, 1 muſt recommend 'em to my Country- 
men, who. may ſoon reap unexpected Benefit 


. THERE 


* 
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THERE is no Ground ſo. Biften but what 
way produce ſome Grain or other, if du re 
be taken, and-a right Management; and the Ex- 
pences which are required for carrying on the 
Work will be very inconſiderable, if we conſider 
the Profits which will ariſe trom-thence. I have 
knoun {ome Ground ſo very Barren, that # you 
p ow': it up, you ſhould not-have a Blade of i 
Grals on it tor Five or Six Years, ſufficient to 
©raze a Sheep; and yet that very ſame Land has 
produced good Rye and Oats, when managed, as 
F ſhall now direct. * 


WHEN you plow the Earth take care that 
it be down very light, and then Plow it a-croſs, 
that by that means you may cut the Surface into 
mall Peices about a Foot Square. Having done 
this, place ſome Sticks, Bruſh-wood, or other | 
combuttihle, Matter on the Ground, and cover 
them with the dods of the Earth, till they a- 
mount in bigneſs to ſmall Hay- cocks, then ſet | 
Fire to the Sticks, which will conſume the Sods 
to Aſhes, which ſpread abroad upon the Ground, 
and immediately run your Plow lightly over it, | 
then ſow your Grain (even while the Althes are 
warm, it. poſlible,) and Harrow it inſtantly, 
You need nat tear of a good Crop. 
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NOW as there are. many Farmers who- burn 
Furf all the Year round, and keep the Aſhes tor 
Manuring their Land, J muſt give them the fol- 
lowing Advice, to which they are Strangers. 
There are very few who purſue this Method of 
keeping their Aſhes, but throw *em either hetore 
their Doors or ſome other places, whereby they | 
are expofed to the Sun and ail ſort of Weather; 
not conſidering how much thoſe Aſhes _ of + 

el 
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their Virtue, by being thus expoſed. Therefore” 
to avoid that In convenience, it would be very 


Neceſſary to build a little Houſe or Hovel ſuffici- 
ent to contain ſuch a Quantity as they may have 
co put into it, ſo walled and covered at Top as 


to preſerve the Turf-Aſhes from the Sun, Rain,. 
od Wind; and if they daily caſt their Urine or 
Piſs upon the-Aſhes, it will greatly add to their 


7 Virtue, and a Buſhel of them thus preſerved: 


ſhall be of more Benefit in warming and fat'ning= 


3 the Land, than Two Buſhels which have been en- 


poſed to the Ar. And indeed the Reaſon is very 


plain; for the Sun exhales the Salt of the Aſſles, 
in which their Virtue does conſiſt, and the Rain 
& deſtroys and flattens it; but if you kecep»them ? 


cloſe you, avoid thoſe Inconveniencies, and 'by - 
caſting Urine upon them, you add more Salt to- 
them;-and.conſequently make · them more lit to- 


Nouriſh your Land. 


I muſt recommend another Piece of Husbin-- 
dry, which is little regarded, viz.: to ptaneFwo-+ 
or Three Rows of Black-Thors on their Ditches,., 
each Row at the diſtance of Twelve Inches from 
each other. This is not only more beaurifubto » 
the Eye, but alſo more-proftable to the farmer? 
than making a Fence with Stakes or Valles; 
lor Boys or Sport men are very ſubject᷑ to pull 
up the Stakes, when they have a mind to avoid 
Zoing round by the Common Road, or" roente cu 


zt the Gate, which may be. diftant from #hem, . 


and fo tread down your Grafs or young Gon; 
which a Quick: ſet. Hedgewill prevent, Locate y 


| their Roots take a faſt Hold, and the, Thorus.are : 


aSaferguard to them. 
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Shewing how to make Cyder, Perry, 
Juice, Wines, or Liquors of Ap- 
ples, Pears, Wildings, Crabs, Cher i 
rien, Currans, Gooſe- Berries and | 
Mul Berries, as ſtrong, n holſome, 

and uſeful, as French, Spaniſh, and 

other Wines now in frequent Uſe ; 
and yet the ſaid Cyder, ſo improved, 
#0: be made and afforded for 3 d. pet 
Quart, tho” as good as the Wine 
now uſually ſold for Eighteen-pence | 
the Quart. -| 


1. O make Oy der- Royal, or raiſe ordi- 

nary Cyder to be full as good, or 
| better than French Wine; or tomake | 
the beſt Sn le der twice as ſtrong as it is, 
(and ſo the like of any of the aforeſaid Liquors) 
is by putting the Strength and Goodneſs of two 


Hog ſheads into one; which is thus effected: 5 
FIN 8, 
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= - FIRST, Put one Hogſhead of Oder, and ſome: 
2 part of the other, into a Copper-Still, and draw 
off all the irit; after which Diſtil the ſaid 
Goirit a ſecond time, and then put the ſame into 
your other Hogſhead, and fill it up, ſtir it about 
well and keep it cloſe ſtop'd, except one Day in 
ten or twenty let it lye open five or fix Hours. 
And within one quarter of a Year, if the enſuing 
Direction be obſeived, this Oder will be full as 
ſtrong or ſtronger than the beſt French Vine, and 
and altogether as pleaſing, tho' it may be ſome 
= what different to Taſte. 


1 


II. But if you would have it drink more like- 
Canary or other Sacks, you muſt add more of 
the Spirit, and as much Sugar or Sweets (the 
making of which is herein alter taught) as will. 

beſt pleaſe your Palate. And as the proportion: 
of one Pint of good Spirit to a Gallon, will 
make it as ſtrong as French Nine; ſo one Pint 
and a halt will make it full as ſtrong as Spaniſb- 
Vine: and by this means, in like manner, Perry 
and the Juice of Cherries, Mrulberries, Currans, 
and Gooſe-berries, ( eſpecially Gooſe-berries Y 
may, by adding thereunto their proper Spirits, 
or any other convenient Spirits, be made as good 
and pleaſing as the Mines made in the. Canas 
Tes. * 
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5 F mention other Spirits, becauſe upon Trial L. 
have obſerved, That Brandy, Spirit of Wine, 

and of Grain, and other Spirits may be of good 
& Eject in this Buſineſs, provided they are drawn. 
Fine; yet, by Experience, I have ound the 85 
rits of the ſame kind, or at leaſt of tome other 
Fruits, to be the beſt and moſt Natural; and the: 
Spirits raiſed from Ala or Baer to be moſt im- 


proper: 
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L 
proper, unleſs the Ale and Beer be mix'd with 
cyder before the Spirits be drawn off. 


III. Now- this Method of Improving Oder, Wot 
and other Liquors, renders them more ſfrong 
aud delicious, and alſo makes them much more 
wholeſome for the Body than Simple Oyder; 
the - Heavy, Cold and Sickly parts being either 
wholly - taken away, or ſo corrected, that it | 
becomes no way prejudicial to the Stomach, nor 
any longer apt to generate Wind. And I think 
none- will deny that-the Juice of A 
grewing in our on Soil, and under the ſame 
Influences with. our ſe ves, being thus Honeſtly 
improved with their o-/n Spirits only, or the 
Addition ot. a little Innocent Sugar, are ay 
agreaable to our Bodies, and muſt needs be as 
good and wholſome as thoſe that are brought 
from Regions remote and Climates vaſtly different, 
and aft erwards Brewed again with variety of 
unknown, and perhaps dangerous Ingredients. 
And much more is the former to be prefer'd than 
the latter, jn another reſpect, vix. Becauſe if ten. 
times moe of it be ſpent thanthere is of. Foreign 
Mines, the Nation will be never the Poorer for 
ir, but on the contrary much the Richer. 


IV. For there is in this Invention not only 
Strength to chear the Heart of the Weak and 
Weary'd ; Delicacy to pleaſe the Palate of the. 
Curious; Cheapneſs to render it familiar t@ the 
Poor; Private Prot to gratify the Rich, and || 
Wy. leſomeneſi to Indear it to due Obſervers of 
their Health, but allo Pabl:ck- Advantage to 
recommend it to the regard of the King and Par- 
lia ment. For by this Expedient, England, and 
the. Terri ories thereunto belonging, may -lave - 
atleaſt Six, l. not . Exght. Hugdred Toomey 8 
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Praiſing of Barley, will fear that bythi 
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Pounds Sterling per Annum, by ſaving. ſa 
much Treaſure as goes out every Year to the 
WEnriching of other Nations, and Impoveriſhing ;. 


of our oẽ n. 
To this there may bo ſome Objectionꝛ· 
FIRST, Thoſe whoſe Lands are * ia 
$ 


xpedient 
Rich Liquors will be fo Plenty and Cheap, 


and raiſed by every Body for, their own ule, .. 


That Beer an] Ale will be neglected; and 
canſequently they will, in ſome meaſure, loſe of 


cbeir former Benefit ariſing by Barley. 


TO this I Anſwer ; Firſt, Tis as reaſonable 
That all others ſhould make the beſt improvem- 
ent of their Lands, in an honeſt way, for their 
own and the. Nations Good, as that theſe Men 
ſhould. make the moſt of theirs for their private 
Intereſt. Secondly, Moſt Lands, kind for Barley, .. 
are proper for ſuch Plantations; and the Own 


ers thereof, as well as others, may make the 


like Profit. in this way, and much more than they - 


did by Barley: For that one Acre of Land ſa 


Planted, as. is before mentioned, when grown-up. 
will (without charge of, Plowing and Sowing ) -. 
produce more Hogſheads of Cyder, and Vine: 
Royal, worth Six-pence a Quart, (or Three- 


= peace at leaſt) than it weuld ſtrong Beer or- 


Ale, worth but twopence per Quart if, it had 


been ſown with Bariy. Thrrdly, As tor ſeveral . 


Years yet to come there will, be little dangen 
of the Objected Inconveniencies, viz- Until thoſe. 
Trees, hereafter to be Planted, ſhall be groun 


up lo, in the, mean time. until. then, there. will 


be more. Brer and Ala ſpentihan. was before,. 


= waxdilcovcr's, becauſe Gyder, which was.Sold for, 


N cat; 4 


twenty or thirty Shillings per Hogſhead, and ſpent 
inſtead of Beer, will now * to the Price 
of Five or Six, perhaps Eight or Ten Pound per 
Hogſhead, and fo be drank inſtead of Wine. And 
Laſtly, When the Plantations ſhall be grown nu- 
merous, the Publick: Wiſdom of the Nation may 
eably prevent any ſuch Inconvenience as is fear- 
ed, by laying ſuch an Impoſition on all home- 
made Wines and Cyders, as may keep them from 
being ſold too Cheap, which yet will be no Bur- 
then to the Planters, nor have they any reaſon to 
complain thereof, tho* it ſhould be twenty Shil- 
lings on every Hogſhead ; ſo great will their 
Profit be notwithſtanding. ma nd 


THE Second Objection is conſiderable, viz; 
That this Invention of Improving Cyders, and: 
other Liquors ot our own Production, hindering: 
the Conſumption and Importation of Foreign 


Wines, will much diminiſh his Majeſty's Cu- 


toms | 


TO this is humbly Anſwer'd, That the Loſs' of 
Cuſtoms by decreaſe of Foreign Wines, may be 
eaſily. made good; nay, the Profit to the King 
more than doubled, by an Impoſition on theſe 
Home-L jquors which come in place of them. 


And as the Publick National Intereſt will TR 
embrace and afford ſuch an Impoſition, which 


tends to the ſtopping of the vaſt Sluce of Trea- 


ſure, which Foreigners Yearly drain from us: 


ſo may the fame be laid without any Grievance 
to the particular Subjects that are to pay it; ſince 
notwithſtanding the ſame, tis evident every Acre 
may be made worth at leaſt, fix Found per An- 
num (after all Charges deducted ) better to the 
Owners than it was before: And every one 


for his own Uſe may make, er have thae for 
Three- 


* 
Three - pence at moſt, as good as what he paid 
a Shilling for before, beſides the publick Profit 
of .enriching the Nation ſeveral Hundred Thou- 

fand Pounds every Tear. N 


FOR Example, (keeping to our firſt and the 
meaneſt Calculation that can in reaſon be imagi- 
ned) Suppoſe but four Hogfheads of Cyder- 
Royal, and as many Curran and Gooſe-Berry- 
Royal be made upon an Acre; theſe at Three 
pence per Quart make the Product of that one 
Acre for that Year twenty four Pound. Now 
ſuppoſe further, That an Im on- were laid 
of one Penny per Quart, which is twenty Shil- 
lings per Hogſhead, then the King's Part, or 
Profit from that Acre, will be eight Pounds pet- 
Annum, and the Planter's ſixteen Pound; and 
ſure the lattey has no Cauſe to complain, fince 
that may be more than two Crops of Grain 
would have brought in. 7 


AND at this Proportion; where there ſhall: 
be one Hundred Thouſand Acres planted, the 
King may raiſe fix or eight Hundred Thoufand: 
Pounds per. Annum; aud yet, at the fame time, 
much benefit and enrich his Subjects, and keep 
his Treaſure at Home from being exhauſted by 
Foreign Nations, enjoying for 3 d. per Quart, 
altogether as good, or better Drink, than that 
for which before they paid 18 d. And as for 
thoſe that Plant it, eſpecially ſuch as have Land 
of their own, they may by this means always 
keep their Houſes plentifully furaiſh's with vari- 
ety of rich delicate Liquors for the chearful En- 
tertainment of themſeſyes and their Friends; 
and it there be no Impoſition, the ſame will coſt 
them nothing but the Labour of making it: And 
u there be tact.an Impofition, (yct beſides their 

. Labour )- 
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Labour) it will ſtand them in but one Penny 
a- Quart. 


AGAIN, The Decreaſe of: Cuſtoms on Foreign 
Wine may be ſupply'd by laying double or trebie 


Guſtoms;on what. ſhall for the future be brought 


in; for fince..there will be no need of it, tis 
but juſt that thoſe that will gratiſie their Fancies 
to the Publick Prejudice of their Country, 
ſhould pay for their Humour, which, perhaps, 
will make their Out-Landiſh Drinks Reliſh the 
ſweeter; and yet they will have no Reaſon to 
Faule ite ſince ( ſnppoſing them Perſons of 
ſtates) their Lands wi this Improvement of 
Oder at Home, will be much Augmented in 
value. 


IF it be Objected, That the Cuſtoms already 


on Wine, are twice as much per Hogſhead as. 
what is propoſed to be laid on Cyder.- 
I Anſwer, --- Suppoſe the Cuſtoms on Wines 
be gl. per Tun, and on Cyder but 4l. yet fince 
Cyder may be made for 3d. per Quart, as good. 
as French Wine. at 18d. per Quart, it may be: 
concluded, that there will be four times as much 
Cyder Drank, as there is now Wine ; which if 
ſo then for every Joel. the King receives for 
Wines, he may receive 20:1. by 'Cyder-Royal. 


THERE. is yet another Objection, Many People 
are much againſt Mixtures in Drink:; and will. 
be ready to ſay, Here is a Mixture in. your 
Gyder-Rayal, and tberefoe we will not likait. 
—— To which. I., will Anſwer : Firf, Tis not, 
Mixtures, but Dangerous or Improper Mix- 
tures, which ought to be avoided. Secondly, This 
in Truth, is not any Mixture at all, fince only, 
the. better part of the ſame thing or kind i added. 
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to it; and when all is done, it is but der, or 
Wine Refined and made better, without any- 
Compoſit ron, but what comes from the Apple; 
E unleſs you will (which is lett to your own free 
Choice ) to gratifie your own Palate, adda 
little Sugar which all Men know to be whole'ame 
and nouriſhing, eſpecially when *tis firſt ſo 
purg'd and ordered as herein after is ſet forth ;. 
nor is ſuch. Spirits in ſuch, Liquors any ways 
worſe than Gravy. with Meat, which makes the 
beſt Sauce for the Fleſh. whence it proceeds: 
And as the Gravy is the Viral and Nouriſhing 
art of Meat, ſo is the Spirit of Cyder.to Cyder. 
Fur if our Cyder-Royal muſt be r fuſed as being 
mix'd, I defire to be inform'd what. Liquor 
(except fair Water) there is in Common uſe, . 
not much more juſtly liable to the like Ex- 
ception .? | 
BUT perhzps our greateſt Wine-Bibbers will 
by no means, change their Out-“ andiſh Liquors 
for Domeſtick Oder. B sauſe, lay they, the - 
WH Orantity we. are to Dink will make ws. dick 
| before it will make us Merry, C To which 
I anſwer, This is undoubtedly true, of:our 
common Simple Cyder .z but. it you. pleaſe to. 
conſider the, Caule, you ſhall find no room for 
this Exception againſt, our Cyder- Roya: For 
that which uſeth to cauſe this ickneſs in the 
Scomach, is the Chilly, Se part 
of the Cyder, viz. That which hath leaſt Spirit 
in it is moſt hurrful: That this is ſo, nothing can 
be more Evident ; for that the.ſtrongeſt Cyder + 
is moſt free from occaſioning this Diſtemper. .. 
Now this. we know, that the Spirit of Cyder : 
is no other but the purer part of it, wviz.; 
The ſtrong, warm and lively part, ſeparated from 


the 
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che weak, cold, and melancholly dead Part; fe 
that Reaſon muſt needs yield, that the Spirits of 
the Cyder being mixt with Cyder, cannot but 
make it both more ſtrong and pleaſant, and al 
ſo more wholſome, for that, by this Expedient 
the ſickly, cold, and windy Part is cured, 


MOREOVER, for want of Strength and Life 
common Cyders are apt to decay and dye; thi 
we ſee by Experience; for that as the ſtrongeſt: 
ſimple Cyder hath moſt Spirit in it, and there: 
fore lives longeſt, ſo the weakeſt Cyder that hath 
leaſt Spirit in it, will ſoon grow fickly and de- 
cay ; therefore this Expedient muſt needs be { 
far from rendring Cyder more unwholeſom 
and upkind, that *tis rather to be efteemed it 

moſt infallible Phyſician or Remedy; for that it 
corrects all the ill Humours that cauſe its Sick 
neſs, or ill Effects on humane Bodies. 


AND thus much I can honeſtly and truly a 
ver from long Experience, That a Glaſs of this 
refined Cyder-Royal, drank half an Hour before 

Meals, procures a good Appetite ; and afterwards 
helps Digeftion, chears the Heart, and revive 
the Spirits. And as for its Operation upon th 
Brain, when too much is drank at a time, the 
ſame is leſs hurtful than Exceſs of ſtrong Beer 
Ale, Canary, or Mountain- Wines: For 'tis {0 
fax from clogging the Stomach, or clouding the 
Brain with thick muddy Vapours, that 1 do be- 
eve a Man may (were it not a Sin) be Fud: 
dled and Sober twice in a Day with this Liquor, 
without miſchief to his Health; and the Reaſon, 
in my Opinion, is becauſe it ſo admirably pro- 
vokes Urine, and carries off with it ſuch foul 
and nauſeating Matter that too often offends the 
Head, Stomach, and Belly ; the Truth 4 r 
3 
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Mwhich, I doubt not, will be ſoon atteſted by the 
xperience of thofe that ſhall make Tryal. 


V. A Buſhel of Currants, ripe and gocd, will 
ake 6 or) Gallons of Vine; to every Buſhel of 
urrans, fo ſoon as they are broken to pieces, 
put in 12 Quarts of Water, and in 12 or 16 hours 
after, Pres it and Strain it, put it into a Cask, 
and let it ſtan until it begin to be clear, ſo pour 
it off from the Groſs-Lee, and put to each Gallon 
va Pint of good Spirit, and as much as beſt plea- 
ſeth your Palate, of Sugar or Sveti, (hereafter 
mentioned) ſtir it well together tor one quarter 
of 2n hour, then ſtop it up cloſe for about a 
quarter of a Year. | 


IN like manner is male Vine- Royal of Go:ſe- 
berries, Mulbe» ries and Cherries ; but of all theſe, 
that of Gooſe berries excels the reſt, and doth 
reſemble Canary the molt. 


IF it be Objected, That the foregoing Calcu- 
ktions are Partial, becauſe I have not caſt up the 
Charge of converting the Fruit into Cyder, nor 
the Charge of Sweets or Sugars.---To this it is 
Anſwered, That there is enough to be ſaved to 
defray all ſuch Charges, viz. by ſaving the 
_ that may be drawn out of the Apples 
after the Cyder is Preſſed out of them, as is herein 
alter-mentioned ; but that which is much more 
Conſiderable is, That here n:ay be made double 
the quantity of Gooſe-berry and Curran Wine- 
Royal as has been reckon'd upon in the 4th and 
5th Paragraphs, in this Reſpect, viz. becauſe 
I there allow 20 Fuſhels ofCurrants and Gooſe- 
berries to an Hogſhead, whereas every buthel 
will make 6 Gallons, ſo that 20 buſhels will make 
120 Gallans, which is two Hogſheads, ſo - 

exe 
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there may he at leaſt four Hogſheads on an A- 
ore more thin was reckon*\|, which may much 


more than pay for all the Charges ct Sweets, 
and of converting the Fruit. 


VI. When Cyder comes to be plenty, ther 
may be as much good Brandy made thereof, as 


may furniſh the Nation, both for. Land and Ses 


Service ; which, perhaps, may fave us ſeveral 
Hundred Thcuſand Pounds per Annum ; tor 
which Uſe the moſt {tale and ſowre Cyder, un- 
fit almoſt to be drank, will make the greateſt 
„ 405 beſt taſted Frandy, being twice 

iti} d, 


making, and without doubt would keep tour 
Years longer.. | 


VII. The beſt known Fruit that is only for 


Gyder, is Red Streak, which is a kind ot Wild 


ing; but for both Ules, viz: for the Table an 


Cyder, the beſt are Golden Pippins, becauſe they 


are both quick Growers, great Bearers, yield the: 
greateſt Quantity of Liquors, and the. beſt in 
Quality.; and their very Husks, after the Cyder 
is preſſed out, eſpecially the Golden Pippin, 


will yieli more Spirit than any other I have yet 
found out: Nor is it harder to raiſe the Beſt 
Sort of Fruit than the Worſe: . 


Some other 7;1dings I have found that are 
as good as thoſe, but they are, as yet, unenoun 


by Name; but this js moſt certain, good Vil dings 

and good .Crabs, are better ſor Cyder than the 

moſt delicious Summer or Winter Table- Fruit, 
or oweet- Apples; ( Gelden Pippins excepted ) 

Jens the bitter ſharp Crab is much better than a 

teriweet Apple, becauſe the Juice of the of 
W1 


d. Of this Cyder-Brandy I have kept 
ſome tour Years, and better than it was at firſt 
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vill afford twice as much Spirit as the latter : 

And no Spirits can be more pleaſant, ſince the 

| Taſtes (if any) are left behind in the Fleg- 

matick Part of the Cyder. For Example, Sup- 

po e you put x0, of Sugar into your Still, a- 
Wmongſt ten Gallons of ſowre Cyder, the Spirit 
vill be never the fweeter : Or ſuppoſe you 
Feu your Sill with new ſweet Mead, made of 
Honey, Sugar, or Molofſo's, you ſhall have neither 

Spirits, nor Sweets come out of it, but only fair 
WM Water ; but it you let it ſtand till it be well 
.Wicrmented, and become ſowre, it will yield Spi- 
tit in abundance ; ſo likewiſe Cyder, Perry, or 
a Juice of Crabs, Gooſe-beries, Currans, Mul- 
eM berries and Cherries, will yield little or no Spi it 
until itbe pores the Fermentation, ( or Work- 
ing) and then the more ſower it is provided it 
be not Vinegar ) the more Spirit it will atford: _ 
Nevertheleſs, this obſerve, Apples ot bitter taſte 
make the Cyder bitter. | 


VIII. As tothe time of putting your Spirits 
into your Cyder, obſerve, that the Staler your 
Cyder is betore the Spirits are added, the more 
„me they require to.encorporate ; and the ſoo- 
ver they are put in, the ſooner it is fit for uſe. 
+ W But in caſe you put your Spirits into Cyder, betore 
t . | 
it hath termented, they will Evaporate, and be 
caſt out; theretore be ſure that your Oder, be 
Rack' d off the Lee, once, cwice or three times 
as you find occaſion, and being indifferent fine, 
then put in your Spirits, either with or without 
Sweets, well bezten together with a certain 
Quantity of Cyder ; and after 'tis put into the 
Cack, ſtir jt very well together again, and hung it 
Cclole up, and about two or three Months after, 
it will become very agreeable and fit for uſe; 
Obſerve, the longer it liech the better, 9 5 
cially 
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pecially if your Cyder be Stale e' er your Spi it 
are put in; tor as this Cyder drinks very unpleaſing 
when firſt mix'd together, ſo no Vine can be 
more ſtrong and pleaſing than this, when it hath 
ſtood its due time to Incorporate and Meljorate, 
and the mean time to be kept cioſe ſtop'd without 
drawing any out; unleſs the Seaſon of the Year 
be warm, then to prevent its fermentation, iet 
the Cask be open as you find, occaſion. 


IX. The firſt and worſt Infirmities that 
common Cyder is ſubject to, are of two ſorts, 
either being muſty, or .fretring it ſelf, until the 
Sprrits are ſpent, and the Cyder become Weak 
and Unpleaſant. Yet) 


IF Apples be gathered into the Houſe hilft 
they are wet, they will be muſty, and ſo will the 
Cyder ; again, if the Veſſe), wherein tis made, 
or that youu put it into be mufty, ſo will be your 
Oder: If none of theſe happen you nead not Tear 


any thing of that kind: But if der be muſty, 


ſo will be the Spirits that are drawn from it. 


TO Cure Oder that is ſubject to fret is 
fomewhat difficult; but the beſt way is to prevent 
the Cauſes, which are either the Gathering of the 
Fruit before they are Ripe, or making the Cyder 
before the Apples have lain long enough; for 
until Apples have lain in a Heap while they 
have ſweat, and are dry again, they cannbt be 
fit kor the Preſs. Fut if, by reaſon of warmth 
and mildneſs of the Seaſon, or any other Accident, 
the Cyder ſhould fret and deſiroy it ſelf, the beſt 
way is tO draw it off into another Veſſel ; and 
do ſo once in ſix or ten, days as you ſee occaſion, 
 a'ways taking the Lee trom it as oft as 'tis 
Rack'd. Let not your Veſſel be full by a Gallon, 

| i nor 
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nor yet ſtop'd cloſe, until, by drawing it off it 
be made to leave huzzing and ſputtering ; for 
the fuller and gloſer it is, the more it frets. 
When your Cyder is thus quiet, then have a 
care to keep the Veſſell full and cloſe ſtop'd: 
Yet left you ſhould ſtop it too ſoon, open it 
once in (WQ, three or four days, and if you find 
it is not yet quiet, let the Veſſel lie open an 
hour, or halt an hour at a time. f 


OMIT not to burn a Match of Brmſtone, dip d 
p Coriander- Seed in your empty Cask, juſt 

fore you put in your Oder, and this as oft 
as your Oyder is Racé d; tis an excellent Expe- 
dient to prevent ill Taſtes and Fermentation. 


I. The beſt way to Order your Sugar before 
you put it into your Cyder, is to mate it into a 
kind of Syrup or Sweets, by Aiſſolving of it in 
Water: A Hundred weight will make 16 Gallons, 
and fo -:proportionably. But before you put 
your Sugar into the Kettle, take the Whites of 
zo or 40 Eggs, che more the better, which 
being well beat, with a thing like a Rod or 
Whisk, in eight or ten Gallons of Vater, then 
put four Gallons of this Egg Vater, ſo prepar'd, 
into your Kettle Where your Sugar is ro be 
diſſolved ; then hang it over a gentle Fire, and 
ſtir it about until it be diffolved ; but be ſure 
when it Boils, put in more Egg-Water to keep 
it from boiling too high; and ſo to continue 
putting it in, one Quart after another, until all 
your Eęg- Water be ſpent; but to prepare your 
Egg-VMater in par ee, VIZ. A Quart or two at 
a time, as you uſe-it, is the better way. Now 
the ule of theſe Bggs is only to raiſe fuch a 
Scum as will carry away, not only the foulneſs 
and groſſueſs of the Sugar, but all the Egg wo. 

| 11; 
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AD when the Scum hath done riſing, and 
s clean taken off, then fill up your Kettle with 
-as much Water as will make up your quantity 
and let ir, Boil to the ſize of a Syrup, and 
being cold, put it into your Cyder ; but to 
put in a little Cortander-Seed bruiſed and tied 
up in a fine Linnen Rag whilſt it's Boiling, 
will give jt a fine Grateful Scent. 


OF theſe Sweets you may put in two or three 
Gallons more or leſs into an Hogſhead, as your 
Pa/ate invites you, or the Tartneſs of the | 
Oder requires: bur put them not in till you Cy 
have Rack'd your Cyder the laſt time, and D: 
it be paſt the Fermentation. And before you the 
put your Sweets into the Cask, mix your Sweets, til 
and the Spirits you intend to put in together, iſ all 
with a lixe qua-nty-ot Cyder, and ſtir them well i m. 
together, then put all into your Cask of Cyder I far 
and ſtir em with ell your Strength, with a ſtrong WW 
Staff in the bunghole for one half quarter of 
an Hour, after that ſtop itc:oſe, and draw none 
off till two, or three, or four Months; by which © 
time it will be anſwerable to what hath been dr 
propoſed ; only remember that if you will have 2% 
it to reſemble Canary, you muſt add the greater IM F. 
proportion of S irits and Sweets; but it French» WM 
ino, then the lets Sweets, or none at all. C: 


As to the ſort of Sugar, it the Sweets be made ©" 
with White, the Cyder will remain Pale; if of 
brown Sr gar, it will raife it to an higher Colour, to 
and in my Opinion the latter 1s as good, as well 
as the cheapeſt, ſince the Courſeſt, by the 
aforeſaid Preparation, becomes as pure as the © 
Fineſt. And Sweets being thus 'made will coſt 4 
but 5d. per Quart. 


AND 
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AND thus every Man may merrily make his 
Varieties of Drink, with that which he knows to 
be good, cheap, and wholeſome, which is more 
than he is ſure to have at every Tavern, altho' 
he pays three times as much for it; nor hath he 
ſo much reaſon to ſuſpect theſe Liquors in thote 
Houſes to be ſo much Adulterated as the others, 
becauſe none of like Goodneſs to the Eye, Scent, 
and Palate, can be afforded ſo cheap to the Pock-. 
et. 


XI. The Husky Part of the Apples, aſter the 
Cyder is preſſed out, being ſteeped two or tliree 
Days in as much Water as will cover it, and 
then preſſed clean out, and kept in a Veſſel un- 
til it hath well Fermented; as alſo the Lees of 
all your Cyder will afford Spirit or Brandy fo 
much, that being added to the Cyder of the 
{ſame Apples, will make it 4s ſtrong as French 


Wine, which is a Thing of great Advantage. 


XII. Spirits being put into Bottles amongſt 
Cyder, or any of the atorcſaid Liquors, will not 
drink well. I was a long time troubled to find 
out how to make this Drink as Pallatable and 
Pleaſing, as it was become Strong and Cheating, 
until I put both Cyder and Sp:rits into wooden 
Casks ; the firft I compleated was in a Veſſel of 


| fix Gallons, into which I put two Quarts of the 


Sweets, and three Quarts of the Spirits of Cyder, 
which after it had lain two or three Months, L 
found to be as ſtrong and pleaſing as Canary. 


XIII. By adding Wormwood to Cyder- Royal, 
as Ju do to Wine, you may make it as good 
and grateful to the Stomach, both for procurin 
Appetite, and cauſing 1 as the beſt 

. 
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Purl-Royal, or Wormwood Wine. Thus you 
may have of your own © Lacie Cyder-Royal, 
Gooſe Berry, Curran, Cherry, &. from the 
Size of the ſmalleſt Wines, to the ſtrength and 
-Zoodneſs of the beſt Canary, ſuitable to all Sea- 
ſons of the Year, and to the Conſtitutions of all 
Perſons, and Huniours of all Palates, and agreea- 
ble to all Ages from Children of 12 Months 
Old, to the height of Old Age. 


XIV. This Cyder-Royal, or New Wine, thus 
Prepared, may be kept in the Cask two or three 
Fears, and be better thereby, provided you keep 
the Cask full; ro do which, you muſt obſerve, 
that in two Months time, the Liquor will waſte 
a Quart more or leſs, as the Veſſel is bigger or 
Jeſs ; which you ought to fill up again, with Li- 
4uor af the ſame Strength, or if ſtronger the 
better. And by this means it may be kept, and 
grow better and better, ſome Years, without 
putting into it (as ſome are ſaid to do inte 
their Liquors) Sturm, or other unwholeſome 
Ingredients. | | 


SUPPOSE, by keeping Cyder-Royal too long, 
it ſhould become unpleaſant, and as unfit to Bot 
tle, as Old Hockamore, take but one Hogſhead ol 
That, and one of tart New Cyder, and betore 
the latter be quite clear or fine, mix them to- 
gether_in two other Hogſheads, well pertum'd, 
and add of Spirits and Sweets a due Proportiol 
to the Quantity of your New Cyder. 


SUPPOSE it be in the Month of October, 0 
November, you may be ſure to have it full a 


A 800d, if not better, than ever it Was, and a moll 


excellent Cyder-Rcyal to drink, or to Bottle, 0 
or before Chriſtmas 5 


THI 
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THIS is 8 certain Maxim, as well as the fore- 
going, nor can your New Cyder be made half ſo 
good by that time of the Year. | 


TO conclude this Chapter: No induſtrious 
thrifty Gentleman, Farmer, c. who hath Lands 
to improve, and will obſerve the foregoing Di- 
rections, but what ſhall find not only great in- 
creaſe in his Eſtate thereby, but a large Ma- 
gazine of Pleaſure and Delight, 
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CHAP. III. 


The beſt and quickeſt Way of raiſing 
4 N urſery, &c. 


H E raiſing of Nurſeries for Orchard be 

being ſo Eſſential towards the Produce WM gn 

of Oder; and ſince, by Experience, I 
know that theſe follow ing Difficulties and Incon- 
veniences do happen therein, vi. That two Trees do 
of one ſort of Fruit, and both well Rooted alike, I ha 
and Planted in one and the ſame Soil, many it 
times the one will grow bravely, and bear ail Fu 
Buſhel at a time, within fix or ſeven Years, and to 
the Fruit good and pleaſant, when the other ſhall . 
be a ſmall Shrub, and produce ſmall unpleaſant pr 
Fruit, and not half a Peck for the other's Buſhel, 


AGAIN, Some Trees, tho they are Planted on 
very good Land, an! Husbanded never ſo care- 
fully, will yet never become good nor long- 
liv'd Trees; whereas other Trees, planted in the 


ſame Land, ſhall grow apace, be very FruitiuM gn 
an long-liv'd. The want of knowing the Cauſe: gc 
and Remedy, of theſe Things, hath not only dib + 
couraged many from Planting, but hath ſpoil 
ed many hopelul Trees and Orchards, | 
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AS for the Remedy, it is ( in it ſelf) both 
plain and eaſie; and therefore, ſince many People 
think that chey need nor be taught any thing 
that is ſo, and are unwilling to acknowledge any 
Obligation to thoſe that inform them thereol, 
what need I ſay any more? Let them find it 


HOWEVER, for the Satisſaction of Perſons 
more Modeſt and Grateful, I will at preſent ſhew 
you the beſt Expedients to prevent bath thoſe 
miſchiefs, which are the great cauſe why, in mot 
Res, little more than halt ot the Trees prove 
good. Tv. . 


AS to the Firſt, Suppoſing two young Trees 
being both very good, let one ol them be ſet 
ſhallow, viz. The upper Root not more than 


5 
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Inn Inch or two at the moſt under Ground, and 
che deepeſt not above 8 or 9, and ſuffer no 
© downright Roat to be upon it; then ſhall you 
1 have it a thriving Tree, and bear good Fruit, if 


it be carefully preſerved, and kept clear from 
Suckers and Superfluous Branches, which are apt 
to Sprout up at, or near the Root. But the other 
Tree being ſet too deep, never Thrives nor 
proves Fruitful. 


AS to the Second Inconvenience, by which 
the Planter miſſeth his Expectation, that doth 
ariſe from the Stock or Kernel, on which the 
Graft is placed: And this I take for a certain 
Rule, that the Kernels, of Fruit produced by a 
Shrub or unthriving Tree, very rarely prove 
good, and, indeed, the like may be ſaid of Apple- 
Kernels in General. 
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- WHERFFORF, in raiſing of Nurferies, rather 
take your Kernels from a Fruitful Crab-Tree, 

that hath a clear Body, a great ſpreading Head, 

and full of Boughs and Branches; for it may 1 
be obſerv'd, that as the Head is full of Boughs and a: 
'Twigs, fo proportionably that Stem abounds ++ 
with Roots and Fibres ; and as the Tree, ſo will 
its Product or Seed be. Lhave ſo much remark'd 
this, that I would much rather give 12d. per 
Tree for thoſe ſo raiſed, than 1d. a Tree for 
fuch as are raiſed from Shrubs or Apple-Treei. 


FROM ſuch Kernels as aforementioned, I do 
. know Trees may be raiſed ready to be Tranſplan- 

l ted into Orchards, and produce a Buſhel on 2 

1 Tres within 16 or 12 Years after the Kerwel is 
1 put into the Ground; for the doing of which, and 
do raiſe a Nurſery to the beſt Advantage, | 
will ſhew you the beſt Expedients my ſelf have 
ſ Expexienc'd in the following particulars. - 
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I. As to the ordering of your Kernels of ſuch 
f Crabs as aforeſaid, either put them in the Grount 
| fo ſoon as they may, be taken out of the Crab, 
| or elſe as ſoon as the Hinter will give leave, the 

ſooner the better ; but it you keep them till the 
| & ring, take care they be kept neither too moiſt 
| nor too dry; it too moiſt, they will heat, Ce. 
1 it too dry, they will not grow, therefore keep 
l *- -themin a mixtu:e of dry Sand within Doors. 
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II. So ſoon after January, as the Seaſon wil 
permit, ſow your Kernels in ordinary good 


| Ground (that lies as warm and tree from the Wind 
| as may be) let the Ground be well dig'd, and | 
4 the Kernels be Rak'd in, ſo as they lye not too | 
| deep; an Inch, as near as you can guels, is ag 
| ; when? 


\ 
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when they are come up, preſerve them clear of 
Graſs and Weeds, till you have them Tranſplan- 


III. The next Spring, vis. about, twelbe 
Months after your Kernels were fown, you may” - 


draw thoſe, that are beſt grown, and Tranſplant 


them into a Nurſery- 


IV. Let your Nurſery Ground be made good 
with Dung, and well-dig'd, and mix'd together, 
and ſet them inRowsſo tar apart, as that you may 
dig between, v:z.. The Rows at two Foot di- 
ſtance ; bur, in in the Rows, the Plants may be. 
placed within g Inches of each other. 


V. Before you ſet your Plants in the Nurſe- 
ry, be ure crop off the down-right Root, ſpread 
the ſmall Roots, and cloſe up the Ground very 
well about them. | | 


VI. The next Spring after this, you may re- 


turn again to your firſt Flantatiun of Kernels, 


and draw forth, and Tranſplant into your Nur- + 
ſery as aforeſaid, as many more as have made a 
good Shoot, ordering them as the firſt, and ſo 
you may do trom Year to Year : But obſerve, 
the laſt of ail are not ſo good as the firſt, altho', 
for the ſecond or third Year they may do well e- 
nough. | 


VII. Having thus Tranſplanted your KernebÞe 
into a Nurſery, they ought {till to be kept clean 
from Weeds, and alſo the Grounds to be kept 
looſe, that the: Roots may ſpread the better ; 
and therefore, in the next Autumn, before the 
Deaf is off, your Nurlery ought to be digg'd, 
but never amongſt them but once a Lear; only 
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pull up the Weeds in Spring and Summer, as of- 
ten as Occaſion requires. 


THE difference betweenidigging your Nurſery 
and other Trees, whilſt the Leaf is yet on, and 
afterwards, is greater than you may at firft ima- 
gine ; for that if it be done whilſt the Sap is up, 
af a Root ſhould happen to be cut, the ſame will 
ſhoot out again, perhaps Two for One: But after 
the Sap is once down, it a Root be cut, it will 
not ſhoot forth that Winter ; nevertheleſs, be not 
too early in the Seaſon, nor yet too careleſs of 
A | 


VIII. By that time your Plants have had one 


or two Summers Growth in your Nurſery, the 


next Winter, or rather near the Spring, cut off 


all their Tops, about a Foot above the Ground, 


and the next March or April after, the biggeſt 
of them will be ready to be Gralted. 


IX. A Tree that is Grafted, having made two 
Summers Shoot, is fit to be Tranſplanted into 
an Orchard, becauſe there's far leſs danger of 2 
Young Tree's not growing or thriving, than 3 


— 


of an Old. 


X. In Tranſplanting beſure ſet not too deep; 
to prevent which, this I do : Firſt, Dig my 
Hole four Foot Square, but no deeper than one 


Spit, or thereabours, viz. no deeper than the 
| Roots of the Trees thouid lye ; for it the Holes 


be dig'd deep, and fill'd up again betore the 
Tree is planted, the Tree and all will fink toge- 
ther, and never Proſper. 


IF it be objected, That it the Holes be no 
deeper, they will not contain the Roots of * 
| * 
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ny Trees ; for ſome have Roots as downright 
and long as Parſnips ; ſome are ſingle, ſameare 
double, and ſome treble, and all downright long 
ones, and ſuch an Hole will not receive them. 


1 Anſwer. Away with ſuch Trees; I would 
rather give Two-pence a Dozen for them to 
Burn, than' Six-pence a Hundred to Plant ; and 
tho' there is ſcarce one of an Hundred but thus 
proves bad, it they are never Tranſplanted (eſ- 

ecially it they come from Apple-Kernels ) yet, 
from Crab- Kernels, and Tranſplanted as be- 
fore is order'd, there is hardly one of two Hun- 
dred will prove ſo improper. 


XI. Now as to the Charge of all this: One 
Man's Labour upon one Acre of Land with 
Crab- Kernels, may, after three or four Years, 
raiſe ten. Thouſand Trees every Lear; which, 
at 3d. a Tree comes to 125 Pounds, which will 
well pay the Rent of our Land, and the Garden» 
er's Wages; ſo the Charge of Planting you Or- 
chard will be very cheap and eaſy; for that an 
Acre of Land, planted with Sixſcore Trees, as 
for the Trees, they come but to thirty Shillings, 
and the Planting about eighteen Pence à Score, 
which is nine Shillings, ſo that by this Expedient 
Nurſeries may be raiſed ſo as to atford an Acre. 
of Land to. 4 planted with the beſt ſort of 
Trees, and of the beſt Fruit, for leſsthan-forty: 
Shillings an Acre. 5 a 


XII. After your Trees are Tranſplanted into 
Orchards, the greateſt care and charge is, to 
keep them fate from being abuſed, either by: 
Weed: that may grow about them, Sicckers that 
may grow out of i them between the Root; any 
Ipreading Boughs, and ow all Cattle, Comes,, 
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and Hares. And in caſe they are digged about 
the Roots, (where you may, if you pleaſe, plant 
Nurnips, Reans, Peaſe, or any other thing that 
may deſtroy the Graſs or Weeds) your Trees 
will thrive much the better, and grow twice as. 
faſt; but in caſe you-plant Currens and Gooſe- 

Berries, amongſt your Apple-Trees, you may 

Place four of them in the ſame Hole with the 

Apple-Tree, (that is, making the Hole. about 

four Foot ſquare, plant your Apple: Tree in the 
| middle, and a, Curran, or Goeſeberry Tree at 
! each corner.) and keep them from Weeds, and 
| all will thrive together. | 


NQTE, For Gooſe-berries. and Currans, you, 
had negd beſtow. more Dung than Apple-Treee 
require; and alſo oblerye not to mix your Dung 
and Earth together before the Trees are planted :- 
For if a Tree ſtand in all Dung, it is deſtructive 
to the Root. Mud, and Soil of Ponds, Ditches, 
Ce. is as good for this purpoſe. as any Dung, 
E ir be Sun-burnt, and dry'd before it 

ed.. .. 


XIII. As to the Soil. maſt proper for. Or- 
chards, I do obſerve that all Land proper for 
Corn, as Wheat, Barley, Rye, Beans, Peaſe, &c. 
are kind for that Uſe. But the molt improper 
is extream hot and dry. Sands; and on the other 


fide, Grounds very wet and cold, | 


XIV. As for Currans and Gooſe: Berries, ve- 
ry great may be the Profit that may be railed 
by planting them among your Apple-Trees, be- 
cauſe they will thrive there better than elſewhere. 
Bat becauſe the Currans love the ſhadieſt Ground 
moſt, let the Gooſe-Berries be planted in the 
very, midſt of your Grougd, between your * 
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of Apple-Trees, and in the moſt Sunny Part; 
which will add much to their growth. 


4 And as for ices rg bur any 92 _ 
Ber rees, it's very eaſy an | »'.as- thus 
Take either of the faid Trees / oo Le end of 
February, or beginning of March, lay down eve- 
ry Limb flat with the Ground, coyer every Twig 
with good Earth, and turn out the Tops that 
they may-lye above Ground, and every Twig 
will both Root and ſhoot forth; ſo that by the 
next Winter-you may have of one Tree forty or 
ity, * a Hundred well Rooted Plants, fit 
to o Tranſplanted. Take care to keep the 
uncover'd Stack, which is. between the old Root 
and cover?d Part, that it run not out in Bran- 
ches; for if it does, the Twigs will be rob'd of 
their Nouriſhment as ſhould feed them. Alſo, 
remember to keep them clear of all: Graſs- and. 
Weeds that may annoy them: TY 9 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Directions for Brewing the fineſt Malt 
Liquors, much Better and Cheap. 
er than hitherto known - Shewing 
what Care is to be taken in the 
Choice of Water, Malt, and Hops; 
and in what Proportions they are to 
he mixed, boyled, &c. for making 
the be March, or October Beer, 
ftrong Ale, &c. Alſo particular Di- 
rectlons for the right Managing all 
Brewing Utenfils, | | 


EY who are Curious in Malt- Drinks, as 
it is fit every one ſhou'd be that uſes em, 
( unleſs their Circumſtances be ſuch that 
they muſt be contented with what they find) 
generally make out all their firft Wort alone into 
Ale or Strong Beer. Ale is the only Word u- 
Ted in the North of England for ſtrong Malt 
Drink : And was likely the only Strong Drink 
eur Fore-Fathers made of Malt. 


INDEED, 


—_ 
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INDEED before the uſe of Hops, which be- 
nin England about the Year 1540. as I take 

3 it dan, 7 to Brew Drink that wou'd be Fine 

before it was Eager. All good Ale is now made 

with ſome ſmall mixture o — tho* not in fa 
treat quantity as Strong-Beor eſign d. for longer 
eeping : And is for that purpoſe uſually Brew- 

ed in March or October. — 249.4 


HE that will Brew well, muſt be careful in the 
choice of his Water, Malt, Hops, and in the 
manner of mixing and fermenting them. 


I. As to Vater; Pond--Wafer and other 
Standing Waters in fat Ground, if clear and 
ſweet, maxe a Stronger Drink with leſs Malt. 
than Well, Pump, or Conduit Waters: Tho” 
any of theſe that are not hungry, and will bear 
Sope, and Lather without breaking, are good. 
Rain-Water, which Lathers the beſt of any if 
ſaved from Lead, or where it brings no Salt 
lrom the Mortar over which it may pals, is good 
to Brew Ale to be drank new ; but is not proper 
for Drinks to be long kept, it being very apt to 
change, and unleſs kept cool and in great Quan» 
tities, as in the Leaden Czſterns in Cellars at 
Amſterdam will corrupt and putriſie the ſooneſt 
of any Water. Thames-Water, taken up about 
Greenwich at Low Warer, where it is free from. 
all Brackiſhneſs of the Sea, and has in it all the 
Fat and Sullage from this great City of London, 
makes very ſtrong Drink. It will of it ſelf alone 
being carried to Sea, ferment wondertully, and 
after its due Purgations, and three times ſt inkin 
( after which it continues ſweet) it will be 
Strong, that ſeveral Sea Commanders have told 
me it would Burn, and has often Fuddled their 
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Mariners, Other Commanders have deny'd this, 


which I thought I had reaſon to impute to their 
want of Obſervation. However, I. conceive 
Ehames-Water is by no means fit to Brew Strong 
Beer to keep, for that, let the Drink. which is 
Brewed of it be never ſo clear, it is apt on any 
conſiderable and ſudden change of Weather to 
ferment and grow foul. And I take this for a 
Rule, That no Malt-Drink is truly good, which 
is not perfectly fine. Upon the whole, the beſt 
Liquor to Brew with, is that which is taken from 
a. ſmall clear Rivulet or Brook, und iſturb'd by 
Navigation or Fording, and taken up in dry 
Weather, when no Rain has lately waſhed the 


Banks. My fipſt 2 Brewings were made of ſuch: 


Water, which, with all my Care and Experience, 
J cou'd never equal ſince, tho' I have been very 
Curious, and. ſent” ſome Miles tor my Water. 


Poſſibly much the beſt Vater in England is 


that at Caſtleton in Derbyſhire, commonly cal- 
led, The Dewls Arſe, &c. Which Owzes from 
a. great Rock, covered over with a ſhallow Earth 
and ſhort Graſs a top. 
much Water ſhou'd percolate. thro*. ſo vaſt a 
Quantity of. one Rocky Stone, were it not Ob- 


vious to any one. who goes into Pool*s-Hole,. 


where he will find the Water continually drip- 
ping thro' the Top, and running down the Sides 


till it makes a kind of Chriſtal Rivulet at the 


Bottom of that Prodigious. Rocky Concave. : I 
have ſeen the Ale made. of. Caſtleton Water 
as clear inthree days after it was Barrell'd, as the 
Spring-Water it ſelf, and. impoſlible to be known 


by the Eye in a Glaſs from the fineſt Cana y- 


Mine. Brewers therefore ſhou'd he: as nice and 


Curious in the Choice of Water jar their firſt 
Wort, as Cooks are for their Boiling of Yellow 
Peaſe... For as ſome, Waters will never Rell chem 
. X ; 5% 


It is incredible that ſo 
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fot; fo will they never make good Ale or Strong» 
Beer. However if the beſt Water be not to be 
bad, but at too great a diſtance and charge, you- 
may for your ſecond and third Torts, which are 
quickly ſpent, and uſed only for Table Drink, 
_ uſe of ſuch Water as you haye near at 


IT. As for your Malt; the North Country 
Malts trom Nottinghamſhire, Derbyſhire, Lewe- 
terſhire, Cheſbire, Lancaſhire, &c. are the beſt, . 
eſpecially for Ale, but are generally too flack ' 
dryed for March or October Beer, which is to 
be kept at leaſt halt a Year before it be drank... 
The Goodneſs of theſe Northern Malts proceeds 
partly from the Corn which grows on Grounds - 
wore reſted than in the Southern Countries, 
where the Rents are more racked, and the Grounds 
more worn by continual Sowing ; and partly 
from the making in which they take more time 
than in other Parts, and dry, it leiſurely with 
Pit-Coal, Charkt, called in ſome Places Coak, 
and in others Culm, which is ſweet and gives a 
gentle and certain Heat. Whereas in the Sontb- 
Eaft parts they dry their Malt with Strew, 
which is hard to keep to a moderate and equal 
Heat. And in the Weſt Countries with Wood, 
which gives a moſt ingrateful Taſte to fuch as are 
not by Cuſtom familiarized to it; beſides, in . 
the North they do not run out their Barley, in 
Malting, to ach lengths as in other Parts: And 
in Grinding they ſet their upper Milſtone ſo high... 
hat it breaks off only the Tops ot the Clevel, 
which makes their Drink:ſo- Fine. And Malt, 
mall ground, will never make Eine;Drink. 


THERE is poſſibly ſome Reaſon for the Ob- 
Ervation, that Malt mixt of ſexeral kinds * 
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the beſt Drink; And that it ought to lie ground 
in the Sacks three or four days before it is uſed. 


TH. Your Hops muſt be bright, well ſcented, 
well. dryed, cured. and 'd 3 and, generally 
ſpeaking, are. beſt about a; Year Old. They are 
a very uncertain Crop, and conſequently of x 
very uncertain Price, ſometimes at about Half a 
Crown per Pound, ; and I believe, it may be truly 
Maid, That better Hops have been Sold for two 
Shillings per Pound, or upwards. Indeed all 
Fruits are beſt when they are cheapeſt. Thoſe 
Years that are kindeſt in Quality, always pro- 
duces the greateſt for the Quantity; ſo that it is 
certainly a Wiſe way, on all Accounts, to furniſh 
_ ſelt well with Hops well cured in a cheap 
ear. 


IV. In your Mixing and Fermenting all 
theſe three together, that as in Brewing, after 
you have made a diſcreet Choice of your Mate- 
rials, you mult firſt conſider what ſort of Drin 
you defign:to Brew, and accordingly propor tion 
your Quantities. It you deſign your firſt Wort 
tor Strong Ale, or March, or October, Beer, 
you muſt proportion. five Gallons of Drink te 
every Buſhel of Malt, that is to ſay, avoiding 
Fractions, Eleven Buſhels of Malt to an Hog: 
mead of Ale or Beer. But it muſt be remenr 
bered and in ſo great a dproportion of Mall 
Drink, as 8 to 5, almoſt a third of your Liquo 15 
in the firſt Wort, will be abſorpted by the Malt 
never to be return'd, and an allowance is to 
made of about a fixth part to Evaporate in Boiling 
{o that if you expect to clear a Hogſhead of Drin 
| that is 54 Gallons, from your firſt Wort, you 
muſt put into your Meſch-Luh: near 90 Gallon 
of Liquor,. But for your ſecond or third Wort 
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the Goods nm 1 before, you need put up no 
ore Liquor than you intend to make Drink, 
xcept an allowance of about a tenth part for 
vaſte, that not Boiling ſo long as your firſt Wort. 
nd you may of your ſecond Wort make one 
ogſhead of good middle-Beer, or Ale, as ftron 
＋* common Ale-Houſe Drink in London. A 
our third Wort will make one Hogſhead ot good 
mall- Beer: | 


I 1 — in this Caſe the drawing off three 
orts, becauſe of the great Quantity ot Malt 
o a ſmaller of Liquor. Otherwiſe, in ordinary 
Brewings where 2 deſign not very ſtrong 
Drink, 6 or 7 Buſhels of Malt will make one 
ogſhead of good Scrong, and another of Small- 
Beer. And in ſuch caſe, 2 Moakſes will as well 
* out the Strength ot your Malt as; in the 
ther. 0 F 


THE proportion of Hop s may be half a Pound 

o an Hogſhead of Strong-Ale, one Pound to 
an Hog ſhead of ordinary Strong Beer to be. 
to be ſoon [Drank out, and two Pounds to an 
Hogſhead ot Strong Ale, one Pound to an Hog- 
Mead of March or October- Beer: And for the 
after Worts, which are not to be kept long, 
what comes from the firſt Wort ſerve well — 
to Boil again with them, 


IF you put into your firſt Wort a greater 
proportion of Hops, and boil them all the while 
your Wort Boils, you will make it too bitter: but 
I conceive it adviſeable to double the proportion, 
by taking out the firſt parcel when your Wort 
has Boiled half the time you deſign it, and then 
adding the ſame Quantity of freſh Hops to cou 
tinue Boiling till you take your Wort out oe 
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9 
the Copper. This will ſomewhat enereaſe yoy 
Charge, but that will be very inconſiderable, | 

you furniſh your ſeif in a Cheap Year 4 
Hops. 


HITHERTO of the Qualities and Proportior 
of your Materials. Now concerning the mu 
ner of putting them together. 


AFTER you have put your Liquor in you 
Copper, ſtrew an handful or two or three of Bra 
or Meal upon it, not ſo much to Strengtha 
your Liquor, as to make it heat quickly, fe 
Simple Water alone will be long e'er it bol 
but you muſt take your Liquor out ot the Coppe 
when it begins to Simper, and not ſuffer itt 
boil : For tho' it were granted that the boilin 
did ro harm to your Liquor, by evaporatiq 
the Natural Spirit of the Water ( which 
likely does) yet 'tis a needleſs Expence of Fu 
and Time, firſt to make it too hot, and alte 
to ſtay till 'tis cooler again: for you mult by n 
means mix your Malt with boiling hot Liquo! 
which. will make the Malt clot and cake together 
and the moſt Flowery parts of it run Whitiſ 
- Glewy and Sizy,. like Sadlers Paſte, ſo that 
will never mix kindly, and give out its Strengt 
. Equally to the Liquor, 


I had not dwelt ſo long on this Head; but t 
I know many put their Malt firſt into the. Meſch 
Fat and then. pour their Liquor in for the fil 
Wort, which is indeed neceſſary in. the Seco 
and Third Worts- | 


IHE contrary Practice of putting in you 
Liquor firſt, has thele Advantages. 


FIRS} 
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FIRST, Tou can otherwiſe gueſs when your 
Liquor is juſt cool enough to be mingled with 
our Malt ; But in this caſe, you have a certain 
riterion and Rule to judge by, that is, you 
muſt let your Liquor remain in your Meſch-Fat 
till the Vapour trom it be ſo far ſpent, that you 
an ſee your Face in the Liquor: And then pour- 
ing your Malt upon it, you have this farther Ad- 
antage, that you keep your Liquor longer hor, 
and it finks Gradually, diſtributing its Strength 
to 2 Liquor ys without matting, and it 
it does not deſcend faſt enough of it ſelf, you muſt 
preſs it down with your Hands or Rudder, with 
which you uſe to ſtir your Moaks, This muſt 
be done . by degrees, always remembring that 
you ſhake your Sacks before you remove them 
over the ſides of your Meſch- Fat, to getout the 
Flower cf your Malt, which flicks to them: 
And after all your Malt is ſettled, and your 
Liquor appears above it, you muſt put up in 
your Meſch-Fat as much more hot Water out 
ot your Copper, as will make in all 90 Gallons, 
for one Hogſhead, then ſtir it, almoſt without 
ceaſing, till it has been in the Meſch-Fat about 2 
Hours from the firſt putt ing up your Malt, in 
_ your Servants may help and relieve one 
Mot r. N 


AFTER this pull out vour Rudder, and put- 
ting a little dry Malta top cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſtand half an Hour undiſturbed, that it may 
run off clear, and the Malt being ſunk to the bot- 
tom, the Liquor a top will run thro? it all again, 
and bring away-the Strength ot ir. After this 
you muſt lift up your Tap Staff, and let our 
about a Gallon, not into your Tub underneath. 
or Underback, which is to receive your mw. 
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but into your long-handed Jett, and put it back 
again, ſtopping your Tap-Hole: This do two 
or three times, till you-find it runs clear, which 
je will not do at firſt, tho* your Tap-hole j 
never ſo well adjuſted. 


THROUGHOUT the whole Courſe of your 
Brewing, you mult be very careful to do all 
you can to promote the Fineneſs and Clearneh 


of your Drink. 


IN the North of England, where much the 
beſt Malt Drink is made, they are ſo careful d 
making their Drink fine, that they let their fir 
Wort ſtand in their Receivers till it's very clear, 
all the groſs Parts being ſunk to the Bottom : 
This they continue to do about three Hours in 
Summer, and 10 or 12 Hours in the Winter, up. 
occaſion requires, which they call Blinking ;M Jet 
after which, leaving the Sediment behind, theyM t; 
only Lade out the clear Wort into the Copper; 
which Cuſtom is peculiar to the North, an 
wholly unpractiſed in other Parts. | 


WHEN it isrun out into your Receiver, 0! 
Under-Back, Lade or Pump out your ſecond 
Liquor, order'd ſo as to be juft then ready to bol 
on Moaks ; and putting your firſt Wort into 
your Copper again, let it boil reaſonably faſt 
(which boiling the Hops put on it will much 
accelarate) tor about an Hour and an half, tor 
March or Ottober Beer to be kept long: And 
one Hour for Strong Ale, to be Drank new; 
I know that a longer Foiling is generally adviſed; 
but I ſhall anſwer that when I come to ſhew the 
Reaſons why common Brewers ſeldom or never 
make good Malt Drink. I adviſe the Wort 3. 
ther to be boil'd reaſonable faſt for the Bay 

n 


„. 
han to ſtand ſo long to Simmer, becauſe common 


Experience ſhews it Waſtes leſs, and Ferments 
better, after ſo long boiling, than ſimmering. 


YOUR firſt Wort being thus boil'd, muſt be 
pump'd or laded off into one or more Coolers, or 
:ool-backs, in which leave the Sullage behind, 
and let it run off fine. The more Coolers, and 
the thinner it ſtands, and the ſooner it cools (eſ- 
pecially in hot bury np the better: Let it 
run from your Cool- backs into your Tun very 
cool, and ſet it not there to Work in- Summer, 
till *tis as cool as Water; in Winter, it muſt be 
near Blood- warm, at leaſt the Bowl in which you 
= your Yeft, to ſet the reft on Working, mult 
have a Mixture ot Wort, hot enough to make it 
"Fall Ferment. When you find it begins to Work 
up thick to a_Teft, mix it again with your Hand- 
et, and when it has werk'd it ſelf a ſecond 
CW time to a Teſt, if you deſign'd it for Ale, and 
r ipeedy Drinking, and Hopp'd it accordingly, then 
no beat in the Teſt every five Hours, for two Days 
together in the Summer time, or more, accor- 
ding as the Weather is ; and for three or four 
Days in Winter, covering your Fatt cloſe that 

"Ul ir tall not into your Working Tun. 7 


tog WIIEN your Teſt begins to Work ſad, and 
upon turning the Concave of your Bowl down- 
wards, {ticks taſt to the inſide, then, sKimming off 
the Teft firſt, cleanſe the reſt into your Veſſels, 
leaving all your Dregs in the bottom of your 
Tun, and putting only the clean up: After it 
has a little Fermented in your Veflel, you will 
find it in a few Days fine, and fit for your drink- 
ing. Tho', according to the Quantity of your 
3 Hops, you may proportion it for longer keep- 
N ing. | | | 
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xropoſe, will keep Drink longer than I uſe to do, 
but to ſmall purpoſe ; for that it will not exceed 
ine in any thing deſirable, except ſuch an extra- 
MWordinary Strength as few Men care for. I al- 
Ways broach mine at about Nine Months end, 

nd my March Beer at Chriſtmas, and my Octo- 
ber Beer at Midſummer, at which Times it is 
generally the beſt 3 but will keep very well in 
Bottles a Year or two more. Stop your Veſſel 
loſe with Cork, not Clay, and have near the 
Bung-Hole a little Vent-Hole ſtopt with a Spile, 
hich never aflow to be pull'd out, till you Bottle 
or draw off a great Quantity together, by which 
cans it is kept ſo cloſe ſtopp'd, that it fluſhes 
jolently out of the Cock for about a Quart, 
nd then ſtops on a ſudden, and purls and {miles 

in a Glaſs, like any bottled Beer, tho' in the 
Winter-time: But it once you pull out the Vent- 
Peg, to draw a Quantity at once, it will ſenfibly 
loſe this Briskneſs, and be ſome time before it 
recovers it. 


I propoſe no Directions for the ſecond and 
third Worts ; he that can manage the firſt well, 
can never fail in the reſt. Your Third Wort be- 
ing poured out on hot Goods, may be onlycold 

ater. | — 


NOW, having given the beſt Directions for 
Brewing that readily occur to my Memory, I 
come to ſhew the Reaſons why common Brew- 
ry ers very feldom or never make good Drink + 
This I know is generally attributed to their un- 

derboiling their ſtrong Wort, which to prevent, 
ſome Brewers, to their-Loſs, and no manner of 
Advantage to their Drink, have boiled them 
au three Hours, which is thrice as long as needful, 
aud all to no purpoſe. — 


— 8 J 

IN ſhort, the Reaſon why publick and con 
mon Brewers ſeldom or never brew good Drin 
is, That they wet more Malt at once, than i 
poſſible they can have Veſſels and Servants e 
nough to Work, and ſet it cool enough to fer 
ment kindly : And withal, brew ſo often, that 
they cannot ſufficiently, between one Brewing 
aud another, cleanſe and ſcald their brewing 
Veſſels and Barrels, giving them due time u 
dry, but that they will retain ſuch a Teſt, a 
will always char and ſour their Liquors : An 
the Miſchiets accrewing by ſuch Neglects ar 


5 
5 


incredible to Perſons unexperienc'd. ( 
D 
MX Brewers have been ſo cautious in thi , 


Particular, that it any Servants have, by Acc 
dent, made uſe of any long-handed Fet, Hand 
Jet, or Pail, with cold Water, during the Bren 
ix, they have ſcalded it a-new, and let it d 
defore they would uſe it again; which Meth 
ought to be carefully obſerv'd by all Perſons thi 
1 to Brew good ſtrong March or Octob 
Ser. 


} 
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CHAP. IV. 


Inſtructions for Breeding Horſes much 
Cheaper, and to à far 22 Ad- 
vantage than hitherto known. O 

the Choice of the Stallion, and Stud- 

Mares. 


T H E ſame Care is to be taken in this 
Point. ot Choice, as the Gardeners take 
to have good Stock, and Coin to pro- 
duce a Noble and Generous Fruit : If you 
deſign Horſes for Shape and Beauty, your 
Stallion and Mares muſt be exquiſitely Shaped, 
but more eſpecially the Mare for in Crea- 
tures that Generate, Partus ſequiter ventrem, 
the Form and Shape ot the Foal, is, for the 
generallity, more like the Mare than the Horſe 
It you deſign a Breed of Horſes for the Team, 
or Cart, the Stallion and Mare muſt be well 
- Wd Jointed ; But take this for a general Rule in 
the Breeding of all ſorts of Horſes, that your 
) Stallion and Mare be both of Lively, Brisk 
Natures ; tor Heavy and Dull Breeders will 
produce Lumppiſh Unprofitable Colts, unfit 
tor Service, and not worth Rearing, | 
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AN Choice alſo of your Breeders, be ſure 
they are Healthy and of ſound Conſtitution 
For in Generations of all Animals, the Here- 
ditary Diſtempers of the Parents deſcend te 
the Iflue, and your Colts, for the moſt part, 
will have the ſame Diſtempers of the Stallion 
and Mare. 


II. Wild Mares not fit for the Race. 


AT is therefore your Buſineſs to Handle and 
Tame ul your Stud Mares, which may eaſih 
be done by often lead ing them about, ſome- 
times with eaſie Burdens, and ſometimes hy 
Backing them; Keeping them to an vaſie Service rea 
will render them Tame and accquainted with 
their Keepers ; and be ing thus ſoberly handled 
you may at all times, without difficuky, remor 
them from one Paſture to another; you may 
awith caſe bring them ro be Covered, and ta 
their Colts trom chem; When as Wild Mar: 
are not only Troublelome to keep, but they 
oftentimes deftroy the Colts in their Bellies by 
their Wild running, and leaping over Ditche 
an] Hedges. 


II. At what time your Mare is firſt . 
be bandled and Covered. 


When your Aare is about two Years Oli 
3s the beſt time to take her up, and to mal 
her Tame, and to break her, and the Yet 


following, when the is tu'l three Years Old ant hi 
— you may put her to your Horſe to f excep 
overed. Some Writers are of Opinion that him 


heſi to bring a Mare to the Horſe at two Yea! 
but I have proved the contrary by Experienc 
which is the ſureſt Judge, aud he molt Faith 
Director. | | V. th 


” 
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IV. How to Force 7 Mares to come to 


overed, 


Before you bring your Maretd your Stallion, 
you muſt for ſome time, put her into a cloſe 
pafture kept and fenced for that purpofe, and 
ut to her a {mall Stone Horſe to Wooe her, 
bur be ſure he be in no wile longer Unfetter'd 
than ſome diligent Perſon be preſent to keep 
her from being Covered by him, ſhe will be 
ire to be covered by him, tho' he be lower 
han ſhe- by a Cubit. Having thus excited 
our Mare to Generation, bring her to your 
great NMorſe. El! 


V. The Order of Covering. . - 


When you panes your Mare will abide 
he Horſe, and doth flipw Tokens that ſhe is 
eſirous to. be covered, you muſt take care that 

Horn ſe that is to cover her be well Proven 
der'd, and that he does hat Drink mach the 

ight before he ſhall cover her; then in the 
Morning tollowing at the S /n- Ryfing, yoga may 
bring him to yohr Mare, in {ome itch place as 

ther of them can leap Gut, Where, when he 
hath Cover d her ti oe or thrice, let hum remain 
Feeding on Graſs with her without any Water, 
hen let your Horſe be taken up, and well 
Rud'd till the net Evening; then put him 
to your Mare again in the ſame Place, and 
let him, Cover her as often as he will that Night, 
Nercept you ſee him Chafe o much as will do 
um a Prejudice. 


Ce VI. Haw 
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the Morning following; which time (except 
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VI. How to order your Mare when Coverel 


WEEN ycu have taken your Mare from the 
Here the ſecond time, which muſt not be til 


vour Fare be ſatisfied* with that which was done 
before) you muſt put your Horſe: to her the 


third time, and when he hath Cover'd her as ofte; 


as he will, between four'of the Clock inthe 
Morning, and eight of the Clock in the For 


noon, take up your - Horſe, and let your Mar 


be led into ſome Water to the middle, at leah 
where fhe may Drink, Hut not too much, an{ 


then let her be led and put into the Stud, whe 


no other Horſes muſt come near her. 


VII. Haw to keep your Mares from being 
| ren. 


WHEN you have feverally cauſed. all yon 
Mares to be Covered, as before, you muſt abe 
Tantmas, in the Month of July, or the begin 
ning. of Auguſt, get a Mare or two which hay 


not been Covered that Year before, and cauſiq 
them to be Horſed according ta the foregoint 


Direction, when they are ready to be Covere 
you muſt turn them to ſome other Stall 
( which you eſteem not ro be your belt Horſe 
amongſt your Stud of Mares, and ſo he, Cove! 


ing that Mare or Mares you turned with hit 


into the Stud, ſhall cauſe the rel, if any 
them have not Conceived at their firſt Cove! 
ing) to come to that Horſe again; wher@ 
you fnall be ture to keep no Aare Barren all 
Yer but to have of every Mare a Colt, tho" nt 
by your. beſt Hor ſe: You may ſuffer that Ho 


to run amongſt ydur Mares for the ſpace of thi 


Weeks or a Month, 


Put f. 
Mar, 
is ft 


Rurtj 


L 5 1] 
ut if yd u turn him into your Stud. putting «no? 
Mare with him ready to be Covered, he will at 
is firſt entrance beat all your Mares ani by 
hurting thoſe which had betore Concqper, will- 
lo you more Hurt than Gol. 4.x 
| ab 13.7 jig Fe nds roitat av) 
ILL What time of the Har is beft for your 
.* Mares to be;,Covere 442 
THE beſt time of the Vear to have your Mares 
Covered, is from the end of May to the <n4 ot 
5 July, and then ſhall your. Mare, which always 
goes with Foal one Year lacking a Month, Foa 
im ſuch time of the. Vear as:ſhe, ſhall fn Plenty 
of Graſs to Noyriſhherſelt and her Colt withal. 
Whereas,. if you ſuffer her co be Covered in 
February, March or April, ſhe will Foal ſo 
early in the Lear, that for want of Food ſh= 
Staryes both herſelf and ker Colt; for tis to 
" be Noted, that neither Hay nor. Oats, nor ay 
"Wother Provenier, will fo well Nourith, 2 Mare 
"Wand Breed Milk jor the Colt, as will Graſs eaten 
Mo the Ground. | 


"ME. How to Diet your Stallion fer the time” 
ö | beſball Cover. | 


T is here to be . Noted, . That -altho*. your 
Stallion, ſtanding at hard Meat, will not mais to 
pet a Colt on your Mare, going to Graſs (it ſhe- 

order'd as before ) yet the beſt Diet for him, 
during the whole time - ſhall Cover, is to Fee 
on Graſs : When he hath taſted of the Grals 
with the Mares he like his. Hay the worſe, and 
alſo there is more non of breaking his Wind 
in feeding on Hay.than on Grafs. 


=- 
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I. Mow your Breeding Mare is to be uf 
when fbe. Tall Foal. | = 

Tour Breeding Mare that hath a Foal in he Ten 
Belly, muft 14 or 15 days before the Foal, be Fel: 
taken from the Stud, and with ſome other Gen ther 
tle Mars or Gelding, be put inte ſome Nai brit 
Paſture, well Fenced tor that purpoſe; which quit 
not only makes her ſtrong, and able to Fo mul 
- without danger, but will alſo afford Plenty ot Nea 


Milk to. her Colt when hrſt Foaled, and wi 
oon make her ready to be Covered again. 


II. Hom long a Horſe will. be able to Cow 
your. Mares. 


Your Stallion uſed as is before appointed wil 
ſerve for fix or ſeven, Years to Cover ever) 
Year ſeven or eight Mares, and do you. Servi 
the reſt of the Year befides : Whereas, turnel 
Abroad to your Mares, he can, do no othe! 
Service, nor. will he laſt above tree Years 
molt, > 


' *XII. Te beft Age for, Horſes. and Mare 
to get a bear Colts. 


The beft Age for the Mare is from thre 
Years Old to ten, and for the Horſe from fou 
or five Years, till twelve; and after that Aye 
the Colts of them prove Heavy, Weak ai 
Slothful. 


XIII. What time of tb. Tear is beſt i 
Meau the Colts. 


The beſt time of the Year to Wean Colts i 


at Candlemas or Shrovetido, after the time > 
nl 


, ; ; i 
E +7} | 
Colt is Foaled : In this reſpe& you muſt he ver? 
Gligent ; for if your Colt be not well Weaned⸗ 
well S:miner'd and Winter'd tor the three hitit 
Years, when. he moaneth for his Dam, he ſhall. 
fellom or never come to be a good Horſe :- An 
therefore, when you wean your Colt, you md 
bring him to ſome Houle tor that purpoſe, 
quite out of the hearing of his Dams, where they- 
muſt be kept, and not ſuifered to come Abroa t- 
Near this place you muſt have Paſtures, wherein 
they may Air themſelves, an! Play every fair 
Pay, for ſome time after the fourteen- Hays is 
„from the time you begin ro Wean them 
till Grals is fully grown in Aay, then put them 
into ſuch ſuch Paſtures as commonly your Mich 
Kine is fed in, where they may not, by Feeding; 
in high and ram Graſs hurt their Reim, ank 
grow thick Neck d, or by want of Food ſpoil 
their Groth,; but feed them in a thick, ſhort, 
tweet Graſs, till they have forgotten their Dams. 


tv. What Feeding is beft for Colts, from 
whwards of two, Years. | 


This is a General Rule, that wet Lying, ani 
lack of Feeding in Summer, from 2 Years Old 
forwards, doth 2 tke greateſt part of our Breed 
of. Horſis in nghand, which in my Opinion,, 
K well order'd would Breed the: beſt Horſer 
for-all kind of Service, of any Country in the 
whole World. For as Wet lying, and want of 
good Feeding in the Winter doth Breed an 

eartleſs ili-ſhap'd Horſe, ſubject to all Cold, 
and Wat'ry Diſeaſes both in his Body and Limbs 
ſo oyer Rank Feeding in Summer, chiefly from 
two Years. Old. and. . doth Breed 

4, an 


CF... 
zn Evil Veined, and S othful Horſe, ever ready 
(being over Laden with tat Fleſh) to get 

. Coughs, and catch the Glanders upon every 
Cold; and therefore your beſt feeding of your 
Horſe Colts, from two Years Old and upward, 
for the Summer Feeding, is where he may haye 
a large Walk, and hungry ſhort Feeding, and 
not yet ſo bare but that he may (Travelling for 
it) feed himfelt full once in a Day, and that he 
Singer not himſelt oi his Growing; but in any 
wile keep your Horſe Colts from Covering any 
Aare till they be full five Years Old. 


XV. by Engliſh Horſes taken up ſo Young 
| 2 are not God. 


THE Reaſon why our Exgliſb Horſes be tak- = 8 
ken up ſo Young, as I have heard ſeveral of our Nm 
chief Horſe-Maſters ſay, is for that our Horſes Per a 
being Great and well Fed „ they ſhould run _ place 
till they come to their full Strength, would be ſo þ 

unruly and miſchievous in their 5 that ch, 
they would rather miſchiefthemſelves and their WF: vor 
Breaker, than be made Tame and Gentle: This er. 
is their Opinion, which 1 fancy is very Vain and | 
Idle; for there never yet was ſo Scurdy,, fo 
bah and Wilful a Horſe which could not be 
made Tame and Eaſie to handle by Watching FO 
and Hunger in one Months time at fartheſt, if his 


4 Fon Urder 
Keeper would ute Diligence. er} — 
XVI. The Manner of Handling an Unruly * 

Horſe. | 1 

| | her, 
THIS may be moſt conveniently brought to * 
als, if at firſt coming into the Houſe, before Met 

e wall ſuifer his Keeper to handle him or to TY 


take 


— 
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tike up his Feet, he do put no Meat before 
him, either in the Rack or the Manger, hut 
let him take: all his, Feeding at his Keepers, 
Hands; ſo ſnall you make him Gentle and Tame 
without Stripes or Striving; and the Order be- 
fore appointed in his Breaking, he being the 
Colt of a Tame Mare, and fed ſome part of every 
Winter at Hand in the Houſe, he will be almoſt” 
Tame before he comes to be broke, and will 
ſeldom. prove a Skittiſh, Fearfulg or Unlucky - 
Horſe. , ” | 

XVII. Of the Manner of uſing the Horſe : 
| 4 after he is Handlad- | 


WHOSOEVER doth keep his Horſe Bridled * 
and Saddled after Riding a Journey, and let him 
champ his Meat at the Bit till he is in good Tem- 
per and almoſt Cold, and then Rub the Saddle 
place well, and. doth not give him Water when? 
hot and. empty, or ride him tait,on a full Stom- 
ch, ſhall ſeldom or never have his Horſe Sick 
or Lame, it he.be Bred as is before- mentioned, 


% 


Wectore he take him up for the Saddle. | 


| Mares, Weaulings, Cc. ä 


FOR your. Vinter Feeding you muſt uſe one 
der for your Mares and eanlings of two 
ears Old in feveral places, witha Hovel or Houſe - 

made for them ad joy ning to your Winter Paſi ure, 
wherein you muſt ſometimes, in tne hard Wea- 
her, in a Rack made for that pur poſe, give them 
ane Fodder, and be ſure that they be brought 
nto that Houle every Night that is like to prove 

et, but in, the Froſty Days aud Nights it 48-4 

delt to in them up Abroad. - 


* 
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You: muſt by all means, keep one Faſture 
nigh ro your Houſe, wherein you may feel 
your Mares aud Colts in the Minter time, which 
Paſture muſt not be fed in till Sbrovs-· Tide. At 
which time, an | till the middle of May ( before 
which, Graſs is. not ſuſkciently ſprung in moſt 
places for. for Horſes to feed on) is the time 
al moſt. danger. of being ſpoiled with Munger 
of any part of the Year ; inwhick time your 
Colts growing all the, Symmer following, will 
make your Colt-Ffares fo very bare that they 
Wall not be able to Foal, and have Milk ſufficiont 
wherewirh to Suckle their Colts. 


AIT. At: what Age Colts beft bu 
| e 


When your. Horſ· Colt hath been bred as is 
aforementioned, the beſt Age, in my Opinion, 
to take him to break, is when he is full tour 
Years Old and the. Vantage - or if, you may 
Jpare him and have good cloſe Ground to keep 
him in, rather-at Five Years Old and the Vantage, 
for then will his. Joints and Sinews be. Strong an! 
well Knit, his Hoofs tough and. not brittle, his 
Eye fight good, his Chin ftrong ; ſo that you 
eannot hurt him either in Breaking, or in realon 
able Riding: And beſides this, he will laſt a 
good Helps till he is 24 or 25 Years Old: 
Whereas.if you take him up at two or thre 
Years old, 2s we in England commonly do, you 
ſhall ſoon afterwards find him many times Blind, 
and brittte-Hoofed, weak-Back d, full ot W ind- 


gals and Splints, and he will ſhow himſelf to be 


ap old ftirf Horſe before he, comes to be Ten 
Yeers of Age.; atars mod of the Spaniſh —_— 
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beeauſe they are taken up ſo Young ': The chief 
Reaſons of which is, That in Spain they have 
no good Cloſe Cr ound to let their Colts run lony 


ger in. | 


WE in England are ſuffeientiy provided with 
Encloſures ng Lands fit, for the Breed of alk 
ſorts of Horſes and other Cattle, and theſe Lands. 
cheap enough Rented, eſpecially in the North: 
parts of England. Our Horſes are the moſt 
eſteem'd of any, in Foreign parts; and have this: 
good Faculty with them, that when ever they 

reed abroad they loſe the. Engliſo, Strain and. 
dwindle to the Strain of the Country where they 
are got; ſo that Foreign Parts can never bg 
„ furniſhed with * Engliſh Horſes, but from Eng- 

land it ſelf. Andthe Profit of ſending our Hor ſer 

to Foreign Parts has been ſufficiently diſcoyer'd- 
dy fome Merchants in London; and ſince the- 
Peace laſt made with France, our Farmers have 
Experienced 5 of Breeding: Mor ſes 
ſince at that time the French Kings Subjects. 
came to their oπõ n Doors, and ga ve them three 
times the value for their Horſes than formerly 
they could have Sold them för. At theCon- 
cluſion of this Joes War, we may with Pre- 
ſumption ſay, That there will be a great Cow 
ſumption of Horſes in Foreign Parts, and that 
then they will become as Good+ a Commodity 
. at the-time- before mentioned; and therefore: 
e © leave it to the Conſide ration of our Centry, 
Who have. Lands, proper for Breeding of Cattle, 
Ja of che Farmers who Bent ſuch Lands bet- 
er chan Breeding Good and. Serviceabe Horfpes 
he 
in 


10 what has already been faid* Concerning: - 

Horſes, Mares, &c. I ſhall only add that it. 

would. be very requiſite to have a. little. _— 
* 
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e 
duilt in the Field where your breeding Mare has 
ber Paſture, without any Rack, Manger, or Door 
to it : And this I have obſerved to be the Cuſtom 


among your beſt Breeders in Yorkſhire, a Country 
remarkable for fine Hor ſes. 


AND: indeed the Reaſons are very obvious; for 
the building ſuch a Place is not only neceſſary to 
preſerve your young Foal from the Inclemency 
of the Weather, but it alſo tends to preſerve and 
Encreaſe the Strength of your Mare all the Win- 
ter, She having a place of Shelter and Retreat, 
from-2 rigorous Seaſon ef Froſt and Snow, and 
alſo from wet Weather; for Rain will waſh away 
the Fleſh of any Beaſt, and make him very lean 
and weak. yru would do well allo to place a 
quantity of S raw in your Stable. My reaſon 
tor not having a door to the Stable is, becauſe as 
no perſon does daily attend upon his breeding 
Mare or young Foals, ſo by chance they may be 
Mut in it a door were affixed, and either Starved 
or rendered ſo weak for want of Food, before 2 
diſcovery of their unhappy: condition may be 
made, that they will be ot-little uſe afterwards; 
or if they. ſhould recover, it would coſt much 
Money and take up more Time to effect it 
than will ſuit with the Corweniency and Pleaſure: 
of the Owner. | 


AND here let the induſtrious Farmer ob- 
ſerve, That by giving his Foals as much Liber- 
ty as poſſible, it will- add very much to their 
Growth, and give great Beauty and Delicacy to 
their Limbs ; when o the other hand being too- 
much conſin'd, they become clumſey, ill ap'd, 
ant dull. : 


1 J 

REMEMBER to turn your Horſe or Mare to- 
Graſs and to take them up from it in a dry 
Seaſon; eſpecially if you intend that their Coats 
ſhould be ſmooth and fine : and if you give them. 
2 few Oats twice or thrice in a Week, it will 
keep them in good Heart. Take care not to 
ride your Horſe hard when firſt taken. from 
Graſs, leſt yau break, his. Wind- and when you 
Houſe him, let him be well purged, leſt the. 
Greaſe ſettles in his Heels. 


— | (_ =_ >? | 
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CH. A p. VII. the) 


Of che Husbandry and Employment of ; c, 
Bees, and the great Profit and Ad ſh wit! 
vantage thereof. . 


| The: Introdudtion. . _ == 


Nong all the. Creatures which our Bounti-¶ ſeve 
ful God has made for the Uſe and Service are 
of Man, in reſpect ot great Froſit with Nin 
{mall Cot, of their Ubiquity or being in all ,,; 
Countries, of their comely Order and continual 8 
Labour, the Bees are moſt worthy of our Admi- x. « 
ration. | 


FOR firſk with the Proviſion of -a. Hive, and 
ſome little Care and Attendance, Which need be 
no. Hindrance to other Buſineſs, but rather a de- 
tul Recreation in the midſt of our Labours ) 
_ bring {weet product both for Food and Me- 

eme. 


THERE, 5 
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THERE is no Frutt, or Flower, no Wood, 


or 


or Forreſt, no Hill or Dale, no Promontary 
Campaign Land, no Fruitfal or Untruitful Soll, 
but what atfordeth Matter for the Bro to work 


upon. 


IN their Labour and Order at home and abroad. 
they may be a Pattern unto Men both of the one 
and the other ; for unleſs they are kindred by. 
Weather, and Weakneſs, or want of Stuff to work... 
upon, their Labour never ceaſeth ; and for their 
Order it is ſueh that they may welt be ſaid to have 
a Commonwealth, ſince all * is in common 
without reſpect to private Intereſt. They Work. 
for all. In their private Quarrels, when they are - 
from their Hive, how much ſo ever you abuſe . 
them, they will not reſiſt if they can by any means 

get away ; but when they are at their Hive, the, 
common Treaſury for themſelves and their Young... 
they'll fight it out and, contend. for this properly 
tothe laſt Shanks, The Epithets given to Bees by 

ſeveral Authors -which have written on this Subject 
are Profitable, Laborious, Bufie, Loyal, Swift, 
Nimble, Quick of Scenty Bold, Valiant, un- 

ning, Chafte, Neat, Brown and Chilly. 


I of the Bee Garden and Seats for the. ; 
Hives 


I. Your. Pee-Garden muſt, be in 3 Plat of. 
Ground, near your Houſe, that you may always: : 
have them in ſight, your, Aſſiſtance being often 
kyddenly- required in all Storms and Fighting, 
when tis your Bukneſs to. provide them with 2. 
new Houle, and to part them in the, Fray. 


\ | lee. 


clean and ſweet, free from Noiſome Scents. 1 


fx uidus, beeme tepidus. A bare Flower is ve-. 
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II- See. that they be ſecurely feneed from all 
Cattle, and eſpecially from Hogs, and that they 
be ſecured from Wind, that when the Bees come 
Home laden, and weary, they may ſoon ſettle 
at their Hives. 


III. Let your -· North fence of your Garden be 
very cloſe, and high witha], to ſecure them from. 
the piercing Winds of the Quarter, and therefore. 
if poſſible, ſet your Bees on the South fide of 
Joe Houſe, where' they will have moſt Sun in, 

inter, and beſt ſettle to their Hives. 


IV. Let the Faſt Fence of your Garden be big. 
and high, ta keep the Bees as well from the Wind. 
as Sun, for the Morning Sun does often bring them 
forth of their Hives, when the Wind is ſo cold. 
and ſharp that they cannot endure it. But in no. 
wiſe let the place be ſhadowed from the South 
Sun, for pat does not only dry the Leaves, and. 
relieve the Bees in Winter and Spring, but cauleth, 
them to Swarm in Summer. ou 


A Houſe, or Wall, or good Pales, is fitteſt for dvil 
the North tence, and a Quickſet Hedge for any, P. 
of the other Quarters,” and it may. ſerve for the. 


frſt, it it be thick. oy 
Take care that the Garden be always kept 1 


have known a good Hive ſpoiled by having. Mi" In 
Poultry Rooſt over them, . 1. n 
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| | lght 

TAKE care that it be neither cold in. Wins. T| 
ter, nor very hot in Summer, Locus Æſtate non 
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y 14 ; a Graſſy Ground I eſteem to be 
be 


; but let it be kept cut in Summer, for long 


zraſs harbours the Bees Enemies, and let it not 
be wet in Winter. 


LET it be conveniently ſet with Trees and 
Buſhes, fat to receive the Swarms, as Plumb, Cher- 
„ Apple, Filberds, Hazels an! Thorns, and theſe” 
chiefly in the Soreth and Eaft Fences, and not too 
near the Stalls, | | 


THE Place being thus fitted, the Seats are to 
de provided, which whether Stools or Benches, 
maſt be ſet a little Shelving, that the Rain may 
xither run into the Hive nor ſtay at the Door. 


Ils not good to ſet many Stalls on a Bench, 
decauſe in Winter it may cauſe the Bees to fight; 
or hereby they have Acceſs, by Foot, to one ano- 


hers Houſes, which they may ſometimes miſtake 
for their Own. | 


THE ſingle therefore are beſt, which I would 
adviſe to be ſet at leaſt two foot apart,and rather 
ſupported with four Legs than to be flat on. the 
Ground ; it the Legs are 12 or 14 Inches, 3 or 4 


Inches may be forced into the Ground for their 
ſurer ſtanding. 


FOR their ſize they ſhould not be above half 
an Inch or an Inch without the Hive, ſave only. 
detore Where there ought to be the ſpace of 3 or 


4 Inches, that the Bees may have room enouzh to 
light upon it. | | | 


THE beft Stools are of Wood, thoſe of Stone 
ae too hot in Simmer, and too cold in Winter. 


THE 
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TIE Stools muſt be ſet towards the South, 0 
rather with a Point or 2 towards the Weſt, t 
the Hive miy ſomewhat break the Eaſt W. 


from the De or, and that the Door may be light 
at Sun ſetting. | 


THE Stools ſhould Rand in ſtrait Ranks d 
Rows from W. to E. five foot one from another 
meaſuring from Door to Door, and from S. t: 
N. fix foot one behind another; befides, le 
them Rand as far from 3 of the fences as che 
do from one another. 


THE number of the Hives in a Garden js nt 
to be determined. But ir is generally compute! 
that the Climacterical Number of nine tim! 
ſeven which is alſo the Climacterick of Mas | 
a ſufficient Stock for a Bee Gardean; and of 
of this a Man may ſupply himlelf with a Com 
petent Maintenance. 


XI. Of the Hives, and manner of Dreſſiif 
| them. 


IN. ſome Countries they uſe Hives made 6 
Straws bound with Brambles; in ſome Wicks 
Hives made of privy, Willow, or Harl dawbe 


with Cow Dung, tempered with Gravelly Dub — 
ar Sznd or Aſhes, | ſhall 
| | . 
THE Swaw Hives are the beſt, becauſe tie 
them the Bees do beſt defend themſelves ſroi theſy 
the Cold when they hang round together int mu 
torm of a | Globe ( 2 he, Home hers ON Skirt 
2 a perfect figure retore the nei Log 
the, Nes doth; come. to the form. thereot, U 


warmer and ſafer: will the Bees be kept; of 


of NeW&ffity the bottom muſt be broad for the 
upright and ſure ſtanding of the Hive, and fon 
the er taking down of the Combe, and the 
Top muſt riſe from 2 or 3 Inches higher than the. 
form, of a Globe, 


A handle on the Top of each Mive is Re- 
iſite for two-uſes, viz, carrying the Hive and: 
daying the Hackle from falling off, 


= YOUR Hive muſt be of any fize between $: 
Nor? Gallons, that any Swarm of what quantity 
or time ſoever : may be fitly Htved. Have always 
by you Hives enough in Store, but moſt of the 
middling ſort, leſt you. ſhould want when you. 
laye an. occaſion 


YOUR Hive being thus made, it muſt be 
dreſs'd after this manner; take off. all the ſtaring- 
Straws, Twigsand Jags that are offenſive in the 
Nins, and make it as ooh as. poſſible; if you. 
need but few Hives, you may prune them clean. 
with a Knife, if many, then you may Singe or 
Sweep the Inſide, but do it which way you will,: 
rub it well at laſt with a peice. ot a Grind · Stone 
or rough Sand-Stone. 


YOUR Hive: being pruned put in your ſpleets 
or 4 of them as the largeneſs of your Hive, 
ſhall require, the upper eas whereof ſet to- 
ry at the Top ot the Hive, and the lower 
faten about a handful above the Skirt ; beſides 
1 theſe ſpleets within the Hive, the ſtraw Hive 

muſt have four other ſpleets driven up into the 
Kirts to keep the Hive from Sinking when it 5s 
"I Loaded, two of them are the two Paſts, 
the other two gre hind-Poſts ſet-at-equal. 
Gſtances, 


IN. 
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IN Swarming time, Seaſon the Hives that you 
are minded to uſe thus; rub them down wich 
ſweet Herbs, ſuch as the Bees love, as Thyme, 
Baum, Savory, Marjoram, Fennel, Hyſop, Mal- 
lows, Bean- Top, &c. And when the Swarm js 
ſettled, take a Branch of the Tree whereon it is 
and wipe it clean, and then wet the inſide of your 
Hive wi h a litt'e Honey, Mead, or Salt and Ha- 
ter, or Small Beer. And thus the Hives are to 
be prepared and dreſſed, " | 


| YOU muſt be ſure always to keep your Hite 


loſe covered, and the beſt covering is a thick 
Hacle. Alvearia Straminea 'operire ut iliſſima 
The manner of making the Hackle is thus, take 
four or five good handtuls of Wheat or Rye Stray 
drawn out of the Sheaf; beat out the Corr, dray 
out the Ears of each handful longer on the om 
fide than the other, and putting the long fide 
together in form of a Sugar-Loaf tor caſting of 
the Rain, bind them all in one under the Ears a 
ſt as you can: The head is to be covered and 
bound faft with a Cap which muſt be artificially 
wreathed or platted on the top. For the lengt 
of the Hackle each one js to be fitted to the His, 
ſo that the Skirrs thereof may reach to the Stool 
or within hall an Inch of it round about, ſave or 
ly, before where it muſt bes parted ſomewht 
rter, that the Bees paſſage be not hindereſ 
and then gird the Hackle cloſe to the Hive, le 
the Wind diſorder it: The Hackle thus titted and 
Placed is now and then to be removed, not only 
to meet with Micæ, Mot hs, Siders, Ear-wigh 
&c. which harbour under it; and to ſee ul 
breaches the Morſe ani Titmouſs have made, but 
alſo to Air the mdiſt Hive; and this muſt be dots 
in a warm and windy Day after much wet. 
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IN the next place your Hives muſt be kept - 
cloſe for Defence of the Bees againſt their Ene- 

mies, the beſt Cloom for the purpoſe is Cow-dung 
tempered with Lime or Aſhes, with Sand or fine 
Gravel, which are alſo good againſt the gnawing 

of Mice; with the Claom cloſe up the Skirts 

and Bracks of your Hives, that there be no way 

into them but only by the Door, and then take 

care not to move them without urgent occaſion, 


WHEN you have occaſion to remove them, 
Tile up a fide: of the Hive with a little Tile 
hard, leſt the Bees ſhould be cru{h'd by the Rhum 
of the Hive, and when removed, Cloom them up 
faſt again as beiore directed. 8 


CARE muſt be taken of the Bees entrance in- 
to the Hive, which muſt have three Doors; a 
Summer Door which muſt be made of ſuch a ſize, 
that the Bees, in Summer, when their Number is 
greateſt, may have Air enough, and free Egreſs 
and Regreſs: The ſpace of four ſquare Inches is 
ſuffcient for any Stall. | . | 
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IHE Summer Door is thus made, firſt cut awa 
the loweſt Rowl the ſpace ot five Inches, and wit 
de Thread which bound that part make faſt both 
ends, then fill it up again, the two extream half 
Inches of the Place with two Door Poſts, which 
Lie Splits of four or five Inches long run thro' the 
bottom of the Hive. | | 


= 


THE Winter Door or Wicket, is made of a 
piece of Wood an inch and a quarter thick, and 
almoſt an Inch high, and five Inches long; at each 
end whereof cut away half an Inch, all fave 
before,” leaving (as you ſce fit) the uncut ends 
, 4 2 


-2 quart thick with the full height to fit the Doc 
Poits, then in the middle of the neither fide, cit 
thro the thickneſs a paſſage of a third part of u 
Inch wide, and three Inches long. The uſe 0 
this Door is to reſtrain the paſſage, when there 
mecdeth not fo much Room, that the Bees may 
the better keep out the Robbers, that the Coll 
may have ee, and that the Mice n 
not enter. ä 0 


THE Bar or Shutting is to be made four Square 
of ſome heavy matter, as Lead chat neither tir 
Wind nor the Crafty Titmorſs may remove it. 
With this Ber you may ſhut or halt ſhut your 
Wicket, as you fee occaſion, to defend yo 
Bees according to the Rigour of the Seaſon 


EVERY Hive ought to have its Settle befort 
it, which is 4 piece of Board ot the breadth of 
the Stool, and that length it may ſtand leani 
from the Ground to the fore part of the St 
on which the Bees may fettle when they come 
2x ng and on which they may Sen them 

elves. | 


T ſhall conclude this Chapter with giving yet 
ſome Rules for ordering your Hives in the tout 
Quarters of the Lead But you muſt anderſtand 
that rhe tour Quarters of the Bee Year begit 
one Month ſooner. than the Aftrologers : Ani 
contrary to uſual Cuſtom I mutt begin with the 
Summer. 


IN the Summer Seaſon the Hives muſt hare 
their large Entrance open, that they may have Al 
enough, and that they may not hinder one another 
as they rerurn home from their work, or be ſtop" 
in Swarming ; and therefore at Gemini 5 th: 

0h 


Joors wide open without Bar or Wicket, and 
ſo let them ſtand all this Seaſon · 


THE Bees Autumn begins at Virgo, which is 
e moſt dangerous time of the Year for Waſpe 
cha, now learn the way into the Bees Hives, and 
Rob fem of their Honey, theretore ſhut up your 


Winter Gates and Bar them clolc to keep out the 
hie ves and Robbers. 


THE Bees Winter begins with S8 zoitf arms, in 
ihich, as Plants lie ſtill in the Earth, waiting 
he Suns return to revive them; ſo the Bees lie 
fall in their ZFTrves ſleeping away their Fruitleſs 
Hours, and living on the Product of their Sum- 
mers Labours : Yet if there happens a Mild and 

arm Day they preſently go abroad to take the 

freſh Air, Reereate themſelves, Drink, Exerciſe 

eir Wings, carry forth their Dead, Sc. and 
aving = * Fas my —— their 
Ive; but many Ot tele Days pare erous, 
ecauſe by warmth ot the Weather they imagine 
he Summer is at hand, and ſo they Rerel and 
onſume the Victuals which they would ſpare in 
Froſt and Snowy Weather. You mult be ſure 
this Quarter to keep your Doors cloſe ſhut when 
it is cold Weather, and never to open them but 
ina * Air, and beſure you ſhut them again at 
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THE laſt Quarter ef the Bee Year is the Spring 
hich enters with Piſces, at which time the Plants 
begin co Sprout, and the Bees begin to Breed 
again. The firſt fair Day, therefore in this 


Ar ter, open the Doors of your Hives and ſo 
ber I let thera continue; for the Colds will not at this 
eme of Year hurt your Bees, and the Dry cold 


will do them more good than hurt: The weaker 
| Swarms 


L yo 2 
Swarms which are more ſubje& to Cold, ya wh 
muſt leave but juſt room enough in the Do V- 
for one Bee to paſs, that the Robbers may nail *" 
Haye too large an Entrance; for now, by th 
help of the Sun, they are able to maintain 
Vigorous Siege. ; 


AT this time in a Morning befor the Bu 
come much abroad, gently lift up your Hiy 


and quickly ſweep away the dead Bees and oth i " 
Rubbiſh, and ſcrape ypur Stool clean, then i do 
the Hive down and Chlom it cloſe up. 95 
k | , u 
III. Of the breeding of Bees, and of twill and 
. | D rone. \ 
; TERS, ſiſt 
THERE is a great Conteſt amongſt Philo one 
Phical Bee- Maſters how the Bees are generateſ not 
lome are of Opinion that they never genera bot 
but receive and bring home their Seed fro for 
Flowers, others ſay that they have amongſt ei and 
both Sexes, yet do not agree which are the Mi Sw: 
and which are the Females, Wo 
— g Pro 
- THE Drone is a groſs Stingleſs Bee, t Sv 
ſpendeth his time in Idleneſs; yet is there lull ſure 
a Neceſſary Uſe of him, that without him tix 


Bee cannot be: It is the Opinion of ſome th 
he is made of a Honey-Bee, which is even! 
pany as that a Dwarf having his Guts pull 
out ſhould become a Gyant. The Truth is, 
Drone is of the ſame dpecies with the Hone) 
Bee, but of a different Sex, and by woch 
Maſculine Vertue, and Natural Heat, t0 
Honey-Bee ſecretly Conceiveth, and beg inne 
their Breeding at theSuns, Entrance into Pia T 
when they firſt gather on Flowers; but tal We: 
Chict time is in Aries, Tawus, and Ce a 81 
: Wie 


which Months yields Ambroſia in great Plenty 
Variety and Vertue. 55 | 
IHE Bees will beſure to ſerve themſelves 
wi, their firſt Generation bring always Fe- 
e. . 


IV. Of tbe Swarming of Bees, and Hiving 


4 


of them. 


THE Stocks having Bred and filled their Hives 
do fend forth their Swarms, which conſiſt of 
ſuch parts as doth the Stock ; namely, of 2 
Queen Bee, Honey-Bees, as well Old as Young . 
and Drone-Bee 

MANY are of Opinion that the Swarm con- 
ſiſteth only of Young Bees, and that the Old 
ones tarry behind; yer indeed the Swarm is 
not Younger than the Stock, for there is both of 
both forts. The Young #ees remain with the Old 
for their Defence, and for the greateſt Labour; 
and the- Old ones go with the Young in the 
Swarms for their Aid and Guidance in the 
Work. The Drones they take with them for the 
Propagation of their Kind ; and therefore thoſe 
Swarms that have many Droges with them will 
ſurely proſper. . ö ' 

A Warm, Calm and Showry Spring tanſe 
many and ftrong Swarms ; but ſudden Rains 
prevent them Dry Weather makes Plenty of 
Honey, and Moik of Swarms. The chief time 
for breeding Bees is the Spring, and the Sum- 
mer for gathering of Honey; ſo that when a 
dry Summer followeth a moiſt Spring, the Bee- 
Folds will be Rich. | 


THE Bees delight to Swarm in Calm Warm 
eather, but eſpecially in a hot' Gleam, alter 
a Shower of Rain. he Swarms for the ge- 


nerality 
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nerality riſe between the Hours of nine axd 
three, and ſometimes an Hour ſooner or 
later. Eut they chuſe rather the Forenoon, if 
the Weathcr les them. | 


THE Swarming Months are two, Gemini and 
Cancer, that is, one Month betore the longeſt 
Day, and one Month after. 


THOSE Swarms that come in the firſt Swarm- 
ing Month are very good ; but ſuch as come 
in the laſt Fortnight oft the laſt Swarming 
Month are but indifferent. Thoſe that come 
before the blowing of Knap- Weed, come in 
very good time, and before the blowing of 
Black-berry, but Black-berry $warms are never 


good, 


A. good Stock doth uſually caſt a Prime 
Swarm, and an Aſter-ſwarm : One firſt Swarm 
is worth two or three After-ſwarms, unleſs the 

rime Swarm be divided in the Swarming, or 
me part thereof ſtay behind. 


THE Signs of the Hives fulneſs, and read- 
ineſs to Swarm, are ſeen at the Hive Door, 
1. By the Rees hovering in cold Evenings and 
Mornings. 2. By the moiſtneſs or ſweating on 
the Stool. 3. By their haſty running up aud 
down. 4. By their firſt lying forth in Foggy 
and Sultry Mornings aud Evenings, and going 
in again when the Air is clear. 5. When they 
wili 5warm, ſometimes they gather together 
without the Door, not only upon the Hive, 
but the Stool allo, which js a Sign of Swarm- 
ing; but when they lie and hang forth conti- 
uualliy, it is a Sign that they will not Swarm. 


FOR 


— 


n 
Fo thoſe Stocks which not Swarming. in 
Gemini happen to lie forth, keep the Hive as 
cool as may be, by Shadowing of it, and Water 
ing round about it, and by en arging the Door 
to give them Air, and move the Cluſter gently 
with your Bruſh, and drive them in. 


FOR ſuch as will aot Swarm, your beſt way 
is to double the Stall, by turning the Skirt of 
the Hive upwards, and ſetting an empty pre- 
par' Hive upon it, into which they will aſ- 
cend, and Work and Breed as well as in the 
Old. Such a Stall will be very good to be 
taken, or being Young to be kept. | 


THE Signs of aiter Swarms are more cer- 
tain, the Sign being always heard before they 
begin to Swarm. | | 

IF the Prime Swarm * 17 to be broken, 
the Second will both call and Swarm the ſoon- 
er, it may be the next Day, and by that oc- 
caſion haply a third and ſometimes a fourth, 
but al within a Fortnight after the Prime 
warm, except in ſome extraordinary Years 
both for Breed and Honey. After à ſecond 
warm, I have heard a Young Lady Bee call, 
but the Queen not being willing to part with 
any more of her Company, did not Anſwer, 
and the next Day ſhe with ſeven others were 
rought forth Dead, and ſometimes when the 
ucen hath given her Conlent to a third or 
ourth Swarm, the Bees finding their Stock 
xe to live, ſhew themſelves loth to go out. 


WHEN the Swarm is up, it is common to 
eat either a Pan, Kettle, Mortar, or Br aſs 
andleſtick, &c. * the place where 
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tis convenient for the Swarm to pitch, and the 
Pees will follow the Sound; and if they are got 
up into the Air, the Sound will bring them down, 
or elſe you may fling Duſt or Sand at them, which 
wall cauſe them to pitch. 


SOMETIMES they till fly ſo faſt that you can- 
not take them; and then they belong to the hap- 
Py finder; yet the Law of Chriftendom allows 
you to follow them into any Place where you can 
ſee them, Sometimes they will lodge themſelves 
in a hollow or in an empty Hive, and therefore it 
is convenient to keep empty Hives in your Gar- 
den. A poor Woman having taken a Smarm to 
keey For half, by New-Tears Tide, had loſt ber 
Half and her Partners; and being careleſs of the 
Have when the Bees were dead, ſhe let it ſtand 
abroad till ſhe had hat 0 en it, Ihe next Sun 
ner coming into her Garden, ſhe found ſome 
Bees ing to and from her Hive, which Bees 
were then buſie in Cleanſing and Dreſſing it. 
be wiſely fearing that the Bees came to carry 
away the Wax that was left, bid her Daughte 
take the Hive and carry it in, The Wench follow: 
ing her Play, did happily forget her Mother 

C.mmands,and by that means the Hive ſtood til 
an unexpetted Swarm came, which afterward: 
Stecked her Garden. 


THE manner of Hivinga Swarm is as follow 
eth; when the Swarm 1s {ettled and at the biggelt 
Having prepared your Hive as betore is Orderel, 
Take a Mantle, or any convenient Broad Cloth 
an] lay it on rhe Ground juſt under the Swart 
then take tuo keſts, which are pieces of Woo! 
{ſomewhat longer than the bottom of your Hine 
3s broad, and about an Inch and a halt thich 
thcic ay at cqual diſtances on your n 

ur 
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further aſunder than that the bottom of the Hive 
may Teſt upon them both: You muſt alſo have a? 
Bruſh made of a handful of Roſemary, Hyſop,- 
Fennel, or other Bee-Herbs. This being tinith- 


ed, let the Hider firſt drink of the beſt Beer and 


waſh his Hands and Face therewith, then let him 
o gently to Work, taking good heed where-he 

— his foot and how he handles: Having laid his 
Reſts and Mantle, let him hold the Hive in one 

Arm, and ſhake the Bees into it, and immediately, . 
with great gentlenel*, ſet the Hive on the Reſte, 
If any of the Bees remain behind or return to the 

place of the Swarm, iet him lay in the phace tone 

ſtinging Arable, or other noiſome Herb, which 
wilt k-ep the Bees from returning, this is to be: 
done if they pitch on a Bough. 


IF they light on the Ground within two foot 
of jt, Make em or bruſh *em on the Mantle and 
ſet the Hive on the Reſts over them; if they 
light at any ſmall diſtance higher, you may raiſe: 
the Mantle and Reſts with Stools, and do as be- 
fore; if upon a high Tree, you muſt cut off the 
Bough with a ſharp Inſtrument, an! covering it 
with a Mantle, or putting it into a large Can; 
vas Bag, bring them gently down to the Hive; 
if they light on the body of a Tree, then you 
muſt bruth' them into a Mantle or Bag, and 
Hive them as before; if they light on the top 
of any thing, then muſt you ſupport the Hive 
on the top of a Prong over them and drive 
them upwards into it ; if they fall in the mid- 
die of a Hedge, then muſt you work away the 
neither part of the Hedge, till you can come 
under chem with your Vive. 
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IT is very difficult to move them if they get 
into a hollow Tree: the only Way I know of, 
is to {moke them before they are well ſettled, by 
* hich Means they wili ſeek out for another reſt- 
ing Place, or return to tkeir Stock. If a Swarm 
Parts, you muſt, as before, take one part of the 
_ Swarm into your Hive, and ſpreading your Man- 

tle over it, Carry it to the other pert ; then gi 
ving the Hive a gentle Shock to bring them to 
the bottom, ſhake the other part into your Hive, 
and ſet it gently on your Refts, 

After Sun ſetting that Day you have taken 
your Swarm, remove it to its Seat in the. Bee- 
Garden, carrying it thither in the Mantle, dif- 
Charge it from the Reſts at that time, and from 
the Mantle the next Morning. All Swarms, it 
the Weather be tair, will defire to be abroad on 
the Morrow, an! knowi their Want, having 
2 Houſe unturniſhed, without Provifions, will 
beftir themſelves in their Labours; but they 
are much diſcouraged if they are kept in, by foul 
Weather the tirſt Day, tho' they can live 3 or 6 
Days without Honey, they grow weak and oi- 
ten Dye. | 


THE Means to recover a drooping 8 varm is 
thus: The frlt Sun- ſhiny Day turn up the Hive 
to the Sun, that the Heat may revive them; and 
ſprinkle the fides of the Hives, and alſo the Bees 
with a little Mead or Honey- Water ; hold them 
in the Heat of the Sun, till you ſee many ot 
hem fly abroad, and then. let it down. 


V. Of the Bees Enemies, and bow to Deſire 


them. 
THE good Bee, as other good People, hati 


many Enemics, which ſhe herſelf cannot over” 
* *. z | —_ 
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come without the Aſſiſtance of Man, for whom 
ſhe labours ;- and therefore the wiſe Bee- Man 


wilt take care to deſtroy the Enemies of his beſt 
Friend, the Bee, whole Enemies are, 


I. The Mouſe, (whether he be of the Field 
or Houſe ) is a dangerous Enemy, tor it he gets 
into the Hive, he tears down the Combs, makes 
Havock of the Honey. and ſo ſtarves the Bees; 
ſome gnaw a Hole tliro' the Top of the Hive, 
ſome keep their old Homes, and come to the 
Hive only for Food, and ſome make their Abo. d 
between rhe Hackle and the Hive. 


TO prevent which, take care that your Hives 
be wel! and cloſe wrought, tor if the Straw be 
looſe and ſofr, they wil the eaſter mate their 
Way thro' the Hive. Alſo take care that your 
Hive Le cloſe dawbed with Cloom, that they 
may have Entrance no where about the Scirts, 
but at the Door only. It is allo goo that ever 
and anon you take off the "Hives, not oy for 
this, but ot1er Cauſes. A SamfpſSn's Poſt is 
very good to place near your Hives. ©” 


II. The Nod. Pecker inl Sparrow are both 
Enemies to the Bees; the Wood lecker, with his 
round long Tongue, draweth ont the Honey; 
but ke doth more Miſchiet to Vd Bees than 
thole of the Garden; the S arrow devours Hees 


trom the time of the firſt Breeding till the Wheat 
be Kerned. | 


III. The Tit-Mouſe is another Enemy, of uhich 
there are three Sorts. The great Ti- Mouſe ftom 
his black Head and Breaſt, is called a Cole- Mov/es 
who watches for the coming and going out of th 2 


Bees, he will ſtand at the Hive-Door, and never 


4 leave 
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leave knocking, until one cometh to Tee who 
is there, and then ſuddenly catching her, away 
he flies with her, and when he hath eaten her, he 
comes again for more, 8 or 9 will ſcarce ſerve 
bis Turn at once; if the Door be ſhut that none 
comes out, he labours to remove the Bar: It 
that be. too heavy, he falls to undermining the 
Door for a new Way; and when theſe Devices 
cannot get them out, ſome have the Skill to break 
the dawbed Walls of the Hives above, over-againlt 
the Place where they lye, and there they are ſure 
to have their Pur poſe. This is the greateſt Ene- 
my the good Bee hath, and therefore, by the 
Bee Men of Hampſhire, he is called a Bee biter, 
The little Ruſſet Tit Morſe in the Winter feed. 
eth only on dead Bees; but in the Spring he will 
take Part with the great Ones. Ihe little Green 
Fit-Mouſe can only be aceuſed of eating ſome 


few dead Bees, and. and that only in ſome hungry 
Time. e 


THE Swallow is another Bee-eater, who catch- 
£th the -Be25 in her Chops as ſhe flies, and that 
not far from the Hives, when they come laden 
and weary Home. The only way ro deſtroy 
theſe Birdz, - is by Traps and Springs, baited with 
dead Bees, ſet round the Hives, * by ſhocting h 


them with Guns. 7 
tr 

V. THE Hornet being much too ſtrong for w 
the Bees, is alſo a great devourer of them. Her e 
way is to fly about the Hive, till ſhe have 'ſpy'd 1 
her Prey ſettled at the Door, and then ſuddeniy n 
the taketh it in her Feet, and flies away with it, t 
as a Kite with a Chicken. The way to deſtroy f 


a Hornet mult be vet y cautious, for their St ing- 
ing often cauſes a Fever; and. ſome ſay leſs than 
Thirty will kill a Man. 4 
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VI. The Waſp is a great Fnemy to the Bees, - 
and more hurtful than the Horne t ; for the 
Waſps deflroy them is, by killing the Mother 
Waſps when they firſt come abroad, you may 
take them with your Flap at you Bee Doors, 
on the Hives when they fit Sunning themſelves, - 


and on the Gooſe-berry Buſhes from the beg in- 


ning of May. 


VII. The Flying- Moth is alſo another Enemy, 
he lieth between the Hackle and the Hive, and 
breedeth little Worms, or Crawling- Moths, {ome 
on the Skirts of the Hives, and ſome within on 
the ſtools : You are eaſily rid of theſe Gueſts, . 
for theſe and the Snails are ſoon cruſhed, they 
are ſome of the meanelt Enemies, and are the- 
ſooneſt deſtroyed. 


VIII. If you have any Emmets or Ants near” 
your Nive, they will be a perpetual trouble to 
your Bees: While the Bees are ſtrong and in 
Health, they will fight and deſtroy the Arts , 
but when they grow weak, the Ants get the 
Maſtery of them and take poſſeflion of the Hive, 
= beſt way to deſtroy this Enemy is by ſcalding 

em. 


IX. The Spider is another Enemy, which 
harbours between the Hackle and the Hive, and 
you ſhall ſeldom tind but that ſhe hath two or 
three Bees in ſtore to teed on, and ſometimes 
when the Bees are weax, they will be bolt to 
enter the Hive, and there weave their fatal Web. 
Afhes firewed on the cuthide- of the Hive will - 
not ſuffer the Spider, Moth, or any thing ot 
that Nature to harbour there. And thus much 
Icr deſtroying the Bees Enemies, 
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VI. Of the removing of Bees. 


IN removing of Bees, be careful to avoid the 
Five Evils; hindring of their Swarming, and «f 
their Honey, gathering, breaking of their Combs 
Robbing, and Loſs of Becs. | 


REMOVE always in a fair Day, and as neat 
as you can gueſs, in ſettled Weather ; for when 
they are removed ti another Place, they will fly 
to their old Standing as ſoon as they are let go, 
and banker abont for ſome Days, where, if th 
meet with Cold or Met, many of them will bo 
their Lives. rs 


THE Time of the Year for the removing of 
Bees, is iu the Three Still Months, or within 4 
Fortuigut before or after. You muſt not re- 
nove them in Summer Tou 2 never re- 
move them in Virgo; for the old Inhabitants of 
the Garden finding new Neighhonrs come among 
theem, will beſure to wifit them at a Tims 
whenthe chief of their Strength ts ftragling a- 
broad, ſeeking for their old Dwelling ; and they. 
will bring tbe reft ſuch Cheer to their Houſe- 
warmiug, as may. make the Houſe too hot for 


them, and then they nnſt be forc'd to go along 


with them, and make em carry their on Goods 
after them. 


THE -filteſt off all to remove them is in Li- 
bra. In the E:ening, when you defign to re- 
move, an Hour before Sun ſetting, ( baving 
r fi. ſhut the Hivs cloſe) nmumediately. lift up 
the Stool; then bating frepared. auvther Stool 
of the ſame height, and cover d. it. with your 
Mantle, ſet it in its Place ; or if the old Stool 
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cannot well be moved, then ſet the cover'd S. ool 
by it. This done, litt up the Stall from the old 
Stool, and ſet it on the New, and then wiping 
the Bees from the old Stool with your Bruſh, ei- 
ther take the Stool- away, or cover it with a 
Cloth : within a while, when the Bees are all 
in, fill up the Door with Graſs, and tie the Man- 
tle at the four Corners over the Hive, ſo that 
the Knots may not flip ; and then bind it to the 
Hive about the middle ſhckly, and wreſt it faſt 
with a little Stick. 


THE beſt way to carry your Stall is upon a' * 
Coul-Staff between two Perſons ; if it be light, 
one may carry it in his Hand: Fe ſure it be 
hung perpenlicularly for fear of breaking the: 
Combs, eſpecially if you happen to remove be- 
tore Libra, when the Wax js ſoft, and the Honey 
is plentitul. | 


When you have brought the Stall home, you! 
may let it ſtand bound as it je, all Night in the: 
"Houſe ; on the Morrow, when the Weather ſer- 
veth, ſer it on its Seat, but it toul, keep it bound 
'till'tis fair, then take away the Mantle, an 
Cloom it up, leaving tor 3 or Days a very-nar- 
row Entrance for tear of Robbing. 


VII. Of the Fruit and Profit of” Bees. 


THE moſt uſual Manner of taking the Combs, 
is by killing the Bees, for which the Scaſon is 5: 
Virgo, from the end of the Dog-Days. At this 
time therefore, confider with your ſelf, hit 
Stafls you will xill : Swarms that may lee are 
Yearlings, and two Yearlings that are in Proof, 
and may be kept in store. 
- THOSE; 
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THOSE of 3 or 4 Years, which by reaſon of 
their ſwarming this laſt Summer, are full of Bees, 
moſt like iy are fat, and therefore worth the ta- 
king; but they are alſo good for Store, ugleſs the 
frequent Honey- Deus makes them over- fat; but 
thoſe of that Age which are caſt Hive, are not 


likely to continue, and therefore are to be taken, 


as are alſo poor Swarms not worth the feeding, 
all light Stocks, for they will ſurely dye. — 
Such alſo as they do not carry out their Droſs, 
and drive away their Drones in good time; allo 
thoſe whom the Robbers do eafily aſſdult, are to 
be moſt ſuſpected; and if their Combs be once 
broken, delay not their taking. Moreover, All 
Stalls of three Years old, and upwards, that have 
miſs'd Swarming two Years together, and eſpe- 
Cially thoſe that have lain out the Summer before, 
and did not caſt this laſt. Summer, for ſuch do 
ſeldom-proſper :- It is better therefore to take 
'em now they are good, than ia a vain Hope of 
Increale, to kep them till they periſh... 


NEITHER is it ſafe to truſt any after they have 
ſtood five Lears and upwards, that have mils'd 
ſwarming two Years together, unlels it be ſome 
{ſpecial ſort of Bees, which always keep them- 
ſelves in good Heart: ſuch as theſe I have kept 
9 or 10 Years. Likewiſe if yau have any that 
are very tat-and full of Honey, as ſome Years 
ſome wil be even down to the Stool, thole are 
ripe and ready to yield their Fruit: one luch 
Stall is worth 3 or four. Take them theretore in 
the lea ſon. Take the worit and beſt together. 


HAVING made Choice of your Stalls to be ta- 
ken 2 or 3 Hours betore Sun ſetti g, you muſt 
dig a Hole in the Ground (and let it be as 
near the. Stall; as poilibiy may be) of about 

le 
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9 Inches deep, and al moſt as wide as the Hive 
Skirts, laying the ſmall Earth round about the 
Brims. Then having a little ſtick ſlit in one 
end and ftrip'd at the other, take a Brimſtone 
Match 5 or 6 Inches long, and about the bigneſs. 
of your little Finger, and making it faft in the 
Slit, ſtick the ſtick in the middle of the bottom. 
or in the fide of the hole, ſo that the Top of 
the Match may ſtand even with the brim of 
the Pit, or within one Inch of it, and then 
ſet another by him dreſt after the ſame manner, 
if the firſt be not ſufficient. When you have 
fired the Matches at the upper-ends, ſer over the 
Hive, and preſently ſhut it cloſe at the bottom 
with the ſmall Earth, that none of the Smoke 
may come forth; ſo ſhal] you have your Bees 
dead and down in a quarter of an Hour. 


BUT a moveable. Pit is much better, being 
always ready without any Labour, for any Stall 
in any Place of the Garden ; which is to be 
made of round Trunk of an Elm, or other Tree, 
the length or depth 10 Inches of the Concave or 
hollow part, to at the Top, and 8 at the bottom, 
the Confox Superfices 18 Inches; and ſo the 
Trunk will be 5 Inches thick below, and 4 above. 
The Pit being placed, faſten the Stick with the 
Matches, in the middle of the bottom, fire the 
Match ſet over the Stall, and ſtop in the Smoke 
with Linnen Cloths — — It any Bee eſcapes 
he will die that Night ; and you may kill them . 
het do any harm, it you find them on the. 
Place. | 


T ſhall here omit - the. manner of driving of 
Bees trom one Stall to another, the Invention 
having in it much of Curioſity, and nothing af 
Profit in 5 


it 
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*, and whilt ſome have endeavoured to er 
rich themſelves by getting the Honey, an fx | 
ving the Bees at the ſame time, they have bu Chic 
made good the old Proverb, A Covet, A fit 
Loſe : going 


THERE is another way which has been try Meat 
with Succeſs, which is called Exſection or Ci: aide 
ſtrat ion, which is done by cutting out part of WW ene: 
the Combs, part being let for the Bees pro- 35 tu 
viſion ; but what is to be taken and what lett TE 
I find it not determined. This practice wa 
anciently uſed in plentiful Countries, as Greece, 
Sicily, Italy, & But however they might ſur- 
ceed in thoſe Countries, I take our Climate to 


be very unkt for that practice. 8D 
les 

THE Hive being taken and Houſed, lay it ſoft- ¶ does 
ly on the Ground, upon the fides not the edges takes 
of the Combs, and loſing the ends of the Splits with 
with your Fingers, and the edges of the Con n 
where they ſtick to the ſides of the Hive, with Wh = cc 
a Wooden Slice, take them out one after an- voic 
other. Then having wiped off. the. halt dead (hay! 
Bees with a Gooſe-Feather, break the Combs ey 
. preſently while they are warm into three parts This 


The firſt Honey and Wax, the ſecond Honey into 
and Wax with Sandarack, the third dry Wax for 
without Honey, and that they may break right ut, 
where you would have them, mark the place V 
deeply with: the edge of your Knife. 1 
wi 

BUT. firſt provide neceſſary Inſtruments, as eu 
Pans, Knives, Tongs, Steves, or Wheat-Rid- be 1 
ders, a Slice, a Wax Grate, Knives, Strain- WW 
2g bags, a Tub or Kive, with a Tap and Tap: le. 
Ware, a Hairen Canſive, Honey: Fots, Wax: and 
Mold, Meath- Barrels. 


THESE. 
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THESE things provided take out the firſt 
Combs, and ſetting the Honey in a Ridder, 
(reſting on Tongs over a clean Pan or Kiyer ) 
which will not leak, mark and break off the 
firſt part for Honey, and leave it there, then 
going to the Kive fitted with a Tap and Tap- 
Ware, mark and break off the ſecond part for 
Meath or Hydromel, leave it there, and lay 
aſide the third part for Wax; then taking out 
» _ the. other, do. the like till the Nidder 
is full. 

THAT Honey which firſt flows of it ſelf 
ſrom the Combs, is called Virgin- Honey, tho 
the Honey which comes of the firſt Years Swarm, 
is called by the ſame Name. 


IN Hampſhire where there are great quan- 
tities of Bee-Gardens well ſtock'd, the Bee-Man 
does not take the care as is here {& down, but 
takes all the Honey-Cembs out of the Hive 
with a light Shovel, he puts all into a Tub» 
and pounds em altogether, and then putting 
it confuſedly into à ſtrong hairen Bag, does 
violently preſs out all that will run, and this 
(having firſt its Seaſon ot heat over the. Fire) 
they put in Barrels or other Veſſels to work: 
This done they put what remains in the Bag 
into a Trough or other Veſſel, and waſh ir 
for Meath. When the ſweetſt is all waſhed. 
25 being eruſhed dry, the Balls they try for 

ax. | 

THE Honey being put up warm into Pots, 
will in 2 or 3 days time work up a Scum of: 
courſe Wax, Droſs and other Stuff, which. muſt. 
be taken off, Good Honey is clear, Qdorite- 
roue, Yellow lice Pale Gold, Sharp, Sweet, and 
Plea.aur ro. the Taſte of Man, between taick 
and thin, and the beſt Honey is at the 2 


THE Virgin Honey is more Chryſtalline at 
firſt, and will be neither hard or white, but 
changeth its Liquidity and Chryſtalline Clear- 
neſs into a Thick Softneſs and Bright Yello 


Colour. 


MEATH or Hydromel is of 2 ſorts, the weak: 
er and the ſtronger Meath or Metheglin. "F; 


IF your Mead be not ftrong enough by the 
Refuſe of your Combs, then put ſo much of 41 
Due Courle Honey into it, as will maxe it acco 

rong enough to bear an #gg the breadth d Ou 
a Two-Pence above the top of the Liquor, which Hor B 
is ſuſkcjent- for ordinary Mead, and afterwards fone 
till night, ever and anon ftir it about the Kive WM a;mi, 
If you would make a greater quantity, then youll of tl 
muſt add a greater Meaſure of Water and Honey, 
Namely, fix Gallons of Water to one of Honey; il A. 
ſome will Boil this proportion of fix to one, the | 
to four, but I think to five is very ſufficient t 18 
the Spices to this proportion are Cinamon, Gin-M Lin- 
ger, Pepper, Grains of Paradice, Cloves, of each Dre 
two Drams. The next Morning put to the thre: 
Liquor ſome of the Scum of the Honey; iti wo, 
them together, and ftoop the Kive a little Scale 
backwards, when it hath ſettled an hour or two bag 
draw it off to be Boiled, and when you fe 02, 
the Sediment appear, ſtop, and let the reſt rut Day 
into ſome Veſſel by it ſelf, which, when ſettle 
ed, ftrain into the Boiler, and the Dregs of a jene 


gait into your Garden for the ule of yout M 
4 ees, | Stro 
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WHEN your Liquor is. ſet over a gente of z 


Fire, and a thick Scum is gathered all oye! 
and the Bubbles by the tides begin to break tie Gai 
Sum; daying damp'd your Fire to ceaſe the 

* Oun 
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Filing, Skim it clean, and then preſent!y blow 
p your Fire; and when you ſee the Second 
Scum ready, having again damp'd the Fire, 
take off the Scum- as before, and then having 
gain ftirred your Fire, let it Boil handſomely 
for the ſpace of an hour, or thereabouts, but 
be ſure you always keep Scumming ot it as 
there is occaſion. 


AFTER all this is done, put in your Spices. 
according to the former Receipt, and let it Boi! 
a Quarter of an hour more at leaſt : The end 
of Boiling is to cleanſe the Mead, which once 
done, any farther Boiling does- but rather 
diminiſh,than encreaſe the Goodneſs and Strength 
ig of the Aead. | 


AS ſoon as it hath done Beiling take it from 
the Fire and ſet it to co._1l; the next day when 
it is ſettled, ſtrain it thro'a Hair Sieve, or 
Linnen Bag, into the Kive, reſerving ſtill the 
Dregs for the Bees, and let it ſtand cover'd. 
three or four Days till it Work, and let it 
Work two Days, then turn it into a Farrel 
Scalded with Hay-Leaves, making the Spice- 
bag faſt at the Tap ; if you make no great 
Quantity of Mead, you may Tun it the next 
Day, and let it Work in the #arrel ; your Ordt- 
nary Mead which turns Sour, will make excel- 
lent good Vinegar. 

METHEGLIN is the. more Generous and 
Stronger ſort of Hydromel, for it beareth an 
Egg to the breadth of s d. and is uſually made 
ot finer Honey with a lels proportion ot Water, 
namely of tour to one. To every Barrel of 16 
Callons of skimmed Liquor, add Thyme one 
Ounce, Eglantine, Sweet Marjoram, of each 
hal: an Ounce, Ginger two Ounces, Cinamon 

one 
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one Ounce, Cloves and Pepper, of each half x 


Ounce ; all groſs beaten, the one Half boil 
looſe in the Liquor, and the other Halt put j 


a Bag as before in Mead; ſo that after it up i! 
Manner being made, as ordinary Mead will nMWPack-1 
keep above half a Year ; this, the longer it Mace, 
kept, the ſtronger it is, and liath the more D half a 


licate Flavour and Taſte. 


THIS was a Drink frequently uſed among 
the ancient Romans, who, I ſuppoſe, firſt taugt 
the ordering ot Bees, and brought this whole 
Tome Liquor into our Ifland. We find by H. 
ſtory it was the approved and common Drink d 
our Anceſtors, even of our Kings and Queer, 
who, in former Ages, preterr'd the Liquors « 
the Product of this Ifland, before thoſe umpott 
ed from Foreign Countries, as did the tamoulWby, . 
Queen Elizabet b, v ho every Year bad a Ve gai 
of Metheglin made for her own drinking; a Re good 


ceipt of which take as follows. . 8 
| a . . : * ? an ] 
* TAKE a Buſhel of Sweet-Pryar Leaves, dien, 


much of Thyme, half a Euthei of Roſe mary belt 
| Leaves, and a Peck of Bay-Leaves and havin Lie. 
well waſhed them, boil *em in a Copper of fait | 
Water, let them boil the ſpace of half an Hour A 
or better, and then pour out all the Water an Yea: 
Herbs into a Fat, and let it ſtand till it be bu Bea 
Milk-warm, then firain the Water from tte ve 
Herbs, and rake to every Gallon of Water, em elpe 
Gallon of the fineft Honey, and beat it together of! 
for the ſpace of an Hour, then let it ſtand two bur, 
Days, ſtirring it well twice or thrice a Day; 
then take the Liquor and boil it again, and skin 
it as long as there remains any Scum, when if 
clear put it into a Fat as before, an let it and} but 
to coal. You muſt then have in a readiocl Oy 
Vii 


ive of New Ale or Beer, which as ſoon as you 
have emptied ſuddenly, put in the Metheg in, 
and let it ſtand 3 Days a Working, and then Tun 
it up in Barrels, tying at every Tap-Holz by a 
Pack-Thread, a little Pag of beaten Cloves and 
Mace, to the value of an Ounce. It muſt ſtand 
half a Year before it be drank. | 


AS the Vertues of Honey are tranſcendent, ſo 
are the Vertues of Meath and Metheglin. When 
old, it is a Wine moſt agreeable to the Stomach : 
It recovereth firſt a loſt Appetite. 2. It opens 
the Paſſage for the Spirit and Breath. 3. Ir ſof- 
ens the Eowels. 4. It is good for them that have 
the Cough or Tyflick. 5. If a Man take it not 
as his common Drink, but every now and then 
as Phyſick, he ſhall receive much Benefit there- 
by, againſt Quotidian Agues, Cachexies, and a- 
gainſt all Diſeaſes of the Erain. 6. It is very 
good againſt the Yellow- Jauhdice. 7. It is alſo 
a Counter-P oiſfon. 8. It nouriſheth the Cody, 
and is conſequently good againſt the, Conſump- 
tion, and all emaciating Diſeaſes. 9. It 4s the 
beſt thing in the World for the prolongation. of 


Life. 

AND Fallio Romulus (who was a Hundred 
Years old) imputed the Centinuance of his 
Health to this ſovereign Liquor, who, being 
aked by Auguſtus the Emperor, by what Meai.s 


eſpecially he had preſerved that Vigour both 


a Mind and Body, he made no other Anſwer 
ut, > 


Intus Mulſo foris Oleo. 


but by the Uſe of Metheglin inwardly, and. of 
Oyl outwardly. The 
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The {ame thing is manifeſted from the Exam 
of the Ancient Britains, who have all aly 
been addicted to Meath and Metheglin, and thy 
whom no People in the World have more Clex 
Feautiful, and Healthful Bodies; of whoſe Meth 
Hin, Lobel writeth thus, Cambricus ill» hoty 
Methegla, eſt alteria -Liquida, & 7 impi 
Steptentrionts Theriaca, The B iriſh Methegliz 
ſays he, is ſort of Liquid and clear Treacleq 
the North. 
AND as good and old Metheglin: excellel 
all Wixes, as well in Pleaſantneſs of Taſte x 
for Heaith, ſo being burnt it is better th 


any burnt Vine tor comforting and ſettling Tt 
Weak and Sick Stomach. The manner of bum iquee 
ing of which being not common in this Age, you 
mall ſet down the Metho1 thereof. Set oy Crur 
the Fire a deep Pot or Kettle almoſt full ¶ over 
Water, when it hoiletk, put in a Pewter Pull kim 
full of Metheglin, betore that beginneth toll as fo 
boil skim it, and put in two or three bruiſel it off 
Cloves, and a Branch of Roſemary, then beat they the 
Tolk of an Egg in a Spoonful of cold Meath and 
and ftir them together, cken put to that inſta 
Spoontul of hot Meath, and after that anothe com 
always beating them together; and then by felt 
degrees pour it into the Pot ſtirring it continu or | 
ally, then as ſoon as it boileth, take up it is 
Pot and pour it into a warm Pot of the lia 
bigneſs, firing it as it runneth, and ſo let V 
burn as long as it will. A Metbeglin Poſa any 
is of the like Vertue, toge 
Wit 


THE manner of ordering the Fax, is a 
followetn : Take the Wax and Droſs, and ſet i T 
over the Fire in a Kettle or Caldron, that it n 
may eaſily conta in it; then pour in ſo much Hou 
Water as will make the Wax ſwim that it may boi 2 l 


with 
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Sithout burning; and for this Reaſoa, while it 
boiling gently over the Fire, ftir it often; 
hen it is thoroughly melted, take it off the 
Fire, and preſently pour it out of the Kettle 
into a Strainer of fine thin Linnen, or of twiſted 
Hair, ready placed upon a Screw or Preſs ; lay 
on the Cover, and preſs. out the Liquor (as 
long as any Wax comes) into a Kiver of cold 
Water; but firſt wet both the Bag and the 
5 to keep the Wax from ſticking; at the 
firſt cometh moſt Water, at the laſt moſt Droſs, 
and in the middle moſt Wax. 


THE Fax growing hard, make it into balls, 
ſqueezing out the Water with your Hand. When 
you have thus done, break all the balls.into 
Crumblets, and in a Skillet or Kettle ſet it 
over a ſoft Fire ; while it is melting ftir it and 
im jt with a Spoon wet in cold Water, and 
as ſoon as it is melted and skimmed clean, take 
it off. And having provided the Mold, firſt warm 
the bottom, eſpecially if the Cake be ſmall, 
and beſmear the fides with Honey, and then 
inſtantly pour it gently till you ſee the Droſs 
come, which ſtrain into ſome other Mold by it 
ſelt ; and when it is cold, either Try it again, 
or having pared away the bottom, keep it as 
it is for ſome uſe or other. 


WHEN the Wax is in the Mold, if there be 
any Froth yet remaining on the top, blow it 
together at one ſide, and skim it off lightly 
with a wet Spoon. | 


THIS done, ſet not the Cake abroad where 
it may cool too haſtily, but put it in a warm 
Houſe not too far from the Fire, and, if it be 
a large Cake, cover it over warm, to keep the 
| top 
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top from cooling, till the inward heat be allay\{ 
and ſo let it ſtand, not moving the Mold till the 
Cake be cold; if it ſtick, lirtle warming of the 
Veſſel or Mold will looſen it, fo that it will 
preſently flip out. 

. THE Tokens or Properties of good Wax 
according to Sylv. de med. Simp. delect. ih, 
1, Cera fit Flaviſſima, odarats, Pinguis Co- 
acta, Levis, Pura & Aliena omni materia 
carens. i, e. Good Wax is Yellow, Odori- 
ereus or Sweet, Fat, Faſt or Cloſe, Tight 
Pute and void of any other matter. That 
which is moſt Light and Yellow, fartheſt from 
Red, and neareſt to White; for as in Gold, the 
deepeſt, ſo in Wax and Honey the Paleſt Yellow 
is beſt ; yea, the pure Virgin's Wax, at firit, is 
White: Wax mutt not be hollow, as is the Froth, 
for Wax, like Oyl, is beſt in the Top, as Honey 
is in the Bottom ; and therefore the Bottom, in- 
to which Droſs does deſcend, is not good. 


HAVING thns given Directions for Work- 
ing of the Wax, I have ſhewn all the Profit of 
the Induſtrious Bee, who like a good Common» 
Wealth's- Man, works for the Good of others, 
tho ſhe loſeth her Life in the Enterpriſe. The 
Honey, the Meath, Metheglin and Wax, are all 
of them as good Commodities as any, but the 
Wax more eſpecially, it being full as good as 
the choice Metal of its own Colour: It is al 
ways a Ready-Money Commodity in London, 
eſpecially. Engliſh Wax, which generally ſells at 
London betwixt five and fix Pounds per Hundred 
Weight, when Foreign Wax will not yield near 
that Price. | 


BUT as I have given you an Account of the 


noble and generous W ines preſſed trom _ Bec- , 
me- 


„ 
vine · Tards, and their Vertues, I ſhall give you 
2 ſhort Account of the Vertues of their Wax. 


WAX hath no fixed Elementary Quality, but 
js a mean between hot and cold, and between 
dry and moiſt. It mollifies the Sinews, it ri- 
peneth and reſolverh Ulcers; the Quantity of a 
fea of Wax being Swallowed down by Nurſes 
diſſolvech the Milk curdled in their Breaſts, and 
ten round pieces of Wax, of the bigneſs of the 
Grains of Millet or Hemp: Seed, will not ſutfer 
he Milk to curdle in the Stomach. Moreover, 
t maketh the moſt Excellent Light, ior Clear- 
neſs, and Sweetneſs, and Neatneſs, to be pre- 
erred before all others, and is ſuch as is uſed 
in the Palaces of Kings and Princes. 


THIS Yellow Wax is by Art (for certain pur- 
joſes) turn'd into divers Colours as White, Red 
id Green, the doing of which is known to all. 


AND ſuch is Wax in its Kinds, both Natural 
and Artificial. Natural Wax js alter'd by Diſtil- 
tion into an on of marvellous Vertue, it is ra- 
tier a Celeftial or Divine Medicine, than Hu- 
mane, becauſe in Wounds it worketh Miracles, 
nd therefore oppoſed by the Surgeons, though 
hey uſe it themſelves ; for it healeth a Wound, 
de it never ſo wide and big, being before ſtirch'd 
p, in 10 or 12 Days, at the moſt ; but it heal- 
th thoſe that are ſmall in 3 or 4 Days, by only 
rointing the Wound therewith, and applying a 
oth wet in the ſame. It ſtayeth the ſhedding 
df the Hair either on the Head or Face, by a- 
oint ing therewith. | 
FOR 
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FOR inward Diſeaſes this Oyl worketh Mirach 

If you give 1 Dram at a time in Wbite- in, 

it will provoke Urine, helps Stiches and Pay 

in the Loins, the cold Gout, and all ode 
Griets coming of Cold. * 


THE manner of making this Oyl is as follow 
Take of pure new Yellow Wax as much 3 
will fill half your Retort or body of Glaſi 
melt it on the Fire, and then pour it int 
ſweet Wine, wherein let it Soak ; waſh it ofte 
and wring it between your hands, then melt 
again, aud pour it into freſh Vine, and ord: 
it as before; this done ſeven times, every tim 
putting it into freſh Wine, then add to ever 
Pound of Wax four Ounces of the Powderd 
Red-brick finely bruiſed, * it altogether 
your Retort or Glaſs well Luted; then 
the Retort in an Earthen Pot, fi ling it rounl 
about and beneath with fine Sifted Aſbes d 
Sand, and ſet the Pot with the Body in it 
on a Furnace, and ſo diſtil it with a ſoit Fin 
and there will come forth a fair Yellow Oy 
which will congeal in the Receiver like Py 
when it is cold, if you ſhould rectifie this 0 
by often Diſtilling, it would be too hot, 2 
not fit for uſe. Ir is marvellous to behold, at 
the coming away of this Oyl, all the fe 
Elements, the Fire, Air, Water, and Earn 
at one and the fame time in the Receiver 


SUCH is the Vertue of Wax, both in! 
kind, and altered by Diſtillation ; it is alſo tit 
Ground of all Cere-Cloths and Salves : The Bu 
helpeth to Cure all your inward and outwalt 
Diſeaſes, and is the beſt little Friend a Ma 
has in the Worl., 


HAVIN 


11 
HAVING gone thro' the Vertues of Var, 
Meat h, and Met heglin, I ſhall conclude this 


Treatiſe with the Vertues of Honey, which, in- 
deed, are many and Extraordinary. 


HONEY is hot and dry, in the ſecond De- 
gree, it is ot ſubtil parts, and theretore dotk 
pierce as Oyl, and eaſily paſſeth the parts of the 
Body; it hath a power to cleanſe, and ſome 
ſharpneſs withal ; and therefore it openeth Ob- 
ſtructions, and cleareth the Breaſt and Lights of 
thoſe Humours which fall trom the Head; ic 
looſeth the Belly, purgeth the foulneſs ot the 
Kody, and provoketh Urine : It cureth and 
bringeth away Phlegmatick Matter, and ſharp- 
neth the Stomach of thoſe, who by reaſon there= 
of, have but little Appetite. It purgeth thoſs 
things which hurt the clearneſs of the Eyes, 
it nouriſhes very much and breedeth good Blood; 
it ſtirreth up natural Heat, and prolongeth Life 
and Old Age; it keepeth all things uncorrupt 
which are put into it; and therefore Phyſicians 
do temper therewith all ſuch Medicines as them 
deſign to keep long; yea, the Bodies of the Dead 
being Embalmed with Honey, have been pre- 
ſerved from Putrifaction. It is a ſovereign 
Medicament both for outward and inward Mala», 
dies. It helpeth the Grief of the Jaws, the 
Kernels growing within the Mouth, and the 
Squinancy or Inflammation of the Muſcle of the 
inward Gargil ; for which purpole it is garga- 
rized, and the Mouth waſhed therewith. It is 
drank againſt the biting of a Serpent, or a mad 
Dog. It is good for ſuch as have eaten Muſh- 
rooms, or have drank Poppies, againſt which 
Evil, the Honey of Roſes is taken warm. 


# Oo 


Wil: - 
FOR inward Diſeaſes this Oyl worketh Mirach | 


If you give 1 Dram ata time in White-Win «© 
it will provoke Urine, helps Stiches and Pan 31. 


in the Loim, the cold Gout, and all ola Tre 
Griets coming of Cold. * 4 
THE manner of making this Oyl is as follow H 
Take of pure new Yellow Wax as much grec 
will fill half your Retort or body of Gia pier 
melt it on the Fire, and then pour it in Bod 
ſweet Wine, wherein let it Soak ; waſh it oſta ſhar 
and wring it between your hands, then melt &ru 
again, aud pour it into freſh Wine, and ord tho 
it as before; this done ſeven times, every tin ¶ looſ 
putting it into freſh Wine, then add to ee kod 
Pound of Wax four Ounces ot the Powder þrir 
Red brick finely bruiſed, put it altogether lM neth 
your Retort or Glaſs well Luted ;. then e of, 
the Retort in an Earthen Pot, fi ling it rouiſ thin 
about and beneath with fine Sifted Aſbes it ne 
Sand, and ſet the Pot with the Body in ir &; 
on a Furnace, and ſo diſtil it with a ſoit F and 
and there will come forth a fair Yellow O whic 
which will congeal in the Receiver like Pal do 
when it is cold, if you ſhould rectiſie this 0 deſi 
by often Diſtilling, it would be too hot, af bein 
not fit for uſe. It is marvellous to behold, ſerv. 
the coming away of this Oyl, all the o Mec 
Elements, the Fire, Air, Water, and Earth dies 
at one and the ſame time in the Receiver. WM Ker 
. ; ui 

SUCH is the Vertue of Wax, both in! — 
kind, and altered by Diſtillation; it is alſo rizec 
Ground of all Cere-Cloths and Salves : The dran 
helpeth to Cure all your inward and out Dog 
Diſeaſes, and is the beſt little Friend a M roor 
has in the World. Evil, 


HAVIN 
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HAVING gone thro* the Vertues of Var, 
Meath, and Metheglin, I ſhall conclude this 
Treatiſe with the Vertues of Honey, which, in- 
deed, are many and Extraordinary, 


HONEY is hot and dry, in the ſecond De- 
gree, it is ot ſubtil parts, and therefore doth 
pierce as Oyl, and eafily paſſeth the parts of the 
Body; it hath a power to cleanſe, aad ſome - 
ſharpneſs withal ; and therefore it openeth Ob- 
ſtructions, and cleareth the Breaſt and Lights of 
thoſe Humours which fall trom the Head; it 
looſeth the Belly, purgeth the foulneſs of the 
Body, and provoketh Urine : Tt cureth and 
bringeth away Phlegmatick Matter, and ſharp- 
neth the Stomach of thoſe, who by reaſon there= 
of, haye but little Appetite. It purgeth thoſs 
things which hurt the clearneſs of the Eyes, 
it nouriſhes very much and breedeth good Blood; 
it ſtirreth up natural Heat, and prolongeth Life 
and Old Age; it keepeth all things uncorrupt 
which are put into it; and therefore Phyſicians 
do temper therewith all ſuch Medicines as they 
defign to keep long; yea, the Bodies of the Dead 
being Embalmed with Honey, have been pre- 
ſerved from Putrifaction. It is a ſovereign 
Medicament both for outward and inward Mala». 
dies. It helpeth the Grief of the Jaws, the 
Kernels growing within the Mouth, and the 
Squinancy or Inflammation of the Muſcle of the 
inward Gargil ; for which purpole it is garga- 
rized, and the Mouth waſhed therewith. It is 
drank againſt the biting of a Serpent, or a mad 
Dog. It is good for ſuch as have eaten Muſh- 
rooms, or have drank Poppies, againſt which 
Evil, the Honey of Roſes is taken warm. 
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TT is alſo good for the Tr an 
better than Wine, becauſe it cannot ariſe to the 
Head, as Wine doth, It is a Remedy againſt 
the Surfeit; for they that are skilful in Phyſick, 
when they perceive any Man's Stomach to be 
overcome, they firſt eaſe it by Vomit, and then 
(to ſettle the Brain and to ſtay the Noiſome 
Fume from aſcending unto the Head) they give 
the patient Honey upon Bread. In reſpect of 
which great Vertues, the right Compoſition of 
thoſe great Antidores, Treacle and Met hridate, 
altho they conſiſt, the one of mere than 50, 
and the other ot more than 60 Ingredients, re- 
quire thrice ſo much Honey as of all the reſt; 
All which Premiſes confidered, tis no wonder 
= bad King, who r 1 * al 
egetables and Drugs, laid, on, eat Honey 
For it is good, — 24. 1. The Holy Land 
is often, and much commended for flowing there: 
with; and the Eternal Emannel did eat it for 
his Food. Iſa. 7. 15. Luke 24. 43. Honey, it 
it be Pure and Fine, is good in it ſelf, even 
for thoſe Syueamiſh Stomachs which are againlt 
it. But indeed the vulgar Honey may be dil 
liked, as being Sluttiſhly handled, and muck 
Corrupted with ſtopping, and Bees both Young 
and Old, and ſome with other Mixtures allo, 


_ HONEY is moſt fit for old Men, Women, 
and Children, for ſuch as are Rheumatick and 
Phlegmatick, and tor all generally that are of; 
cold Conftitutioa ; for Young Men, and thoſe 
of a hot Nature, it is eaſily turned into Cholet, 
aud other ill Humours; and yet Label faith, 
—— That Honey, taken faſting, doth mud 
goodto ſuch as have hot Liv-rs : And leem: 


Ech to ſay, That our Honey is burt ful to non, 
becauſe 


2 OD 7” quay EIS = Soy ns 
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berauſe it purgeth that Humour, which ot heft 
Honey, in ſome Houſes, is thought to breed. 
All Honey, immoderately taken, cauſeth Ob- 


ſtructions, contrary to its natural Quality, and 
ſo in time breedeth the Scab. LE IA 


RAW Honey doth more looſen the Belly, 
cauſeth the Cough, and filleth the Entrails with 
Wind, eſpecially if it be of the courſer Sorts 
Being boiled, it is more Nouriſhing, lighter of 
Digeſtion, and leſs Laxative, as alſo leſs ſharp ; 
for which Reaſon they uſe it to knit together 
hollow and crooked Ulcers, and to cloſe other 
1 Fleſh. It is alſo good againſt the Pleu- 
* the Tyſſich and other Diſcales of the 

gs. 


HONEY is Clariſied by boiling, and that ei- 
ther by it ſelf, or with a fourth Part of Water, 
or other Liquor. But always in boiling skim ity, 
that it may be clear. 


BY it ſelf you muſt boil it, till it will yielE 
0 more Scum ( which will be about half an 
Hour ) and that with a ry ſoft Fire, or in 4 
double Veſſel, left by over-heating, it gets a bit- 
4 Taſte, and leſt it ſuddenly run over and 

e , 


IT muſt be boiled with Water an Heur at the 
leaſt, even until the Water be evaporated, whicky 
may be known by the Bubbles that riſe from the 
bottom ; then to make it fine, put to every Pound 
of Honey the White of an Egg, and afterwards 
Kim it again in the boiling. Towards the end 
of the boiling, you muſt ſlacken your Fire, for 
the Honey is apt to be ſet on Fire, and to be- 
come bitter by too vehement a Heat. 

— WHEN 


—— — 
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WHEN your Honey is boiled enough, tak 
it from the Fire, and that rather too ſoon than 
too late; for if here be any Proſs remaining, 
you ſhall find it on the Top when it is cold, but 
over-much Boilmg conſumeth the ſpirituous 
Part of the Honey, and turneth the ſweet Taſte 
into à Bitter. 
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CHAP, I. 


Inſtructions for ordering of Fiſh- Ponds, 
and for the Encreaſe and Breeding, 
of CARP, and other Fiſh. 


TT is unknown but to ſuch as have made 
| Tryal, what a great Profit may be made 

by Breeding of Carp, elpecially near the 
City of London, or within reach of an Emi- 
nent City or Town in England, Inhabited by 
the Nobility or Gentry ; the Pond for the Carp 
is no great Charge in making, the Srocking of ir 
with Fiſh much leſs; and the looking alter it 
no Charge at all, it being only the Expence of 
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AS for the Scituation of the Pond, we wilt 
Fuppoſe it near London, on the River of Thames: 
Let your Pond be of an Acre of Land, Plan- 


ted with Wilfows in different places, but not 


all round it. Let it not be in every Place & 
un equal depth, but in ſome Places 2 than 
In other, that the Fiſh may lie there, and keep 
themſelves warm in hard Winters. Make an 
Aqueduct, either by an Arch, or by Wooden or 
Teaden Pipes, to convey the Water from the 
Thames into your Pond, ſo that the Tide may 
Ebb and Flow in your Pond, as it does in the 
River. By this means you may have a Breed of 


Carps, the ſame of thoſe of the River, ſo much 


applauded by curious Palates; and if you puta 
quantity of the Thames Flounders (which are 
mow killed fo very ſmall) into theſe ponds, they 
will certainly thrive and grow to a large Size. 


THE Male Carp muft be three or four Year's 
Old; and to every Female you muſt put in three 
or more ,Males. 


A Pond of an Acre will feed every Lear 200 
Carps of three Years.old, 3co of two Years old, 
and 400 of one Years old. 


IF you have a defign to make them very fat, 
and grow very large, you may remove them 


from your Ponds, and put them into Pits and 


Puddles in Faſtures, or into deep Ditches in Mea. 
dows; where, by a fhort continuance, they will 
grow to 2 great bigneſs. 


YOU muſt draw your Pond about Alland. 
Tide; * muſt kill all that are above three 


Years old except the Breeding Females, * 
p 


_— | 
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out the reſt that are three Years, two Years, ant 
one Year old, into the Pond, as many of them 
as it will feed. This muſt be done every Tear; 
and conſtant Care muſt be taken ro keep the Fe- 
males in ſufficient Number for Breeding, tor the 
Females ſometimes will dye ſoon after they have 
Spawn'd. The Female mult never be killa, but 
be kept from Year to Year, and a Female well 
kept will be in Heart 40 or 50 Vears. 


THERE is no Part of the Kingdom free from 
Thieves; there are Poachers for Fiſh, as vel as 
for Hares and Conies, and therefore you muſt 
rake care of thoſe People, for if they draw your 


Ponds, they will make no Diſtinction between 
Males and Females; betwixt Breeders and $:0! e- 


* 


Fiſh ; they'll rake em as they riſe, for they ate 
all clear Profit to them. ; 


THE Method of Stiking . Ponds will not do in 
this Caſe, where Men make a Profit of breed- 
ing Fiſh, The Stakes will hinder the Thieves 
from drawing your Ponds, and it will hinder you 
alla, who mult be able to come at your Fiſh as 
Oecaſion ſhalt require. 


PONDS are generally Staked by Gentlemen 
who breed Fiſh only for the Diverſion of the 
Angle, and they know where-abouts the Stakes 
are, and how to dip their Lines clear of them. 

BUT the beſt Way to preſerve your Cars, is 
to make Home-Ponds pretty Jecp, and bring em 
near your Houle at Winter. You may put five 
or fix Hundred Carps in a Pond of tweive Feet 
ſquare, where they will lye warm in the coldeſt 
Winter; and as they love good Harbour, it wil 

neceſſary to caſt the Trunks of hollow Trees 
orthe Roots ay them, into Jour Pond. 
4 THB 


Ponds for other forts of Fiſh, only they are not 


B 
THE fame Order alſo may be obſeryed ; 


to be removed. In your Ponds for Pike a0 
Juc ks, you muſt put in Roach and Dace, on 
which the P:ke will feed: The largeſt Roach, 
which are grown too big for the Prey, will be 
of good Profit in the Market, eſpecially thoſe 
bred in the Ponds near the Thames, into which 
the Tide flows, 86 


YOU may alfo put Pearch into thoſe Pond, 
which are a profitable Fiſh, and on which the 
Pike cannct feed, by reaſon the Pearch haye 


Prickles on their Heads, Backs, and Fins, which 


hinders the Pikes trom Gorging them. 


CHAP. 
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Some err Obſervations relating 

to Fiſb-Ponds, and for the Encreaſe* 
of Fiſo; with Directions for young: 
Anglers, teaching them the bt 
Method of catching Trout, Carp, 
Barbel, Jacks, and Pikes; Perch, 
Roch, Dace, &c. As alſo how to- 
Dreſs them aſter the neweſt Faſbions- 


ſion moſt, which he loves beſt: Some extol* 

Hunting, ſome Fou ling; ſome one thing, » 

me another. But as my chief Delight” is iu 
Angling; ſo I ſhall proceed to treat conciſely 
on that innocent Diverſion, in ſeveral of its ma- 
terial Branches. Angling tor Jacks, Pikes, and 
Trout, is certainly very healthtul, becaute the 
Body is always in Motion ; whereas they who * 
endeavour to catch Barbie, Carp, Roch, Dace, » 
Ce muſt lead a ſedentary Lite, which-needs » 
muſt be prejudicial to their Conſtitution, it they / 
continue long at it. However; as ſome are plea- 
ſed with that Kind of Diverſion, I ſhall lay dowa + 
ſome Rules, which, it obſerved, may be advan- 
tageuus to thoſe Sportſmen who are -pleaſed co 
ke ſuch ſort of Fiſ mn. a4. 
| E Derodious® 


F is Natural for all Men to praiſe ſuch Diver“ 
ſo 
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DireRions for making a Pend for TROU'R. 


I am not inſenſible that many People are of 
Opinion, that a Trout will not live in any kind 
af Ponds; but I think that Experience ought not 
do. give _ to any filly ſpecious Suggeſtief 
er verbal Aſſertion. I have ſeen as large well- 
fed Trouts taken out of a Pond, in which they 
were bred, as I have met with in Rivers; the 
former being as firm and well-tafted as the lat- 
ter : therefore. they who are curious that Way, 
may turaiſh their Tables with this ſort of Fiſh, 
and have. them ready at half an Hour's warn- 


E- 


THE Method of making the Pond is as fol- 
lows; Chuſe a Gravelly Bottom (for Mud and 
Sime are Poiſon to Trouts) near a River or 
Brook, and let it be dug four, ftve, or ſix foot 


deep, and about twenty broad. On the Sides 


plane: Hay, which-will not only afford your Fiſh 
2 Shade. from the {corching 2 of the Sun, 
hut will alſo adminiſter Food to them, by the: 
Seed falling into the Water. And indeed, if you 
throw in one or two large Boughs ot Trees, 
with all their Branches, it will be: of great ad- 
vantage to the Trouts. The River- Water muſt 


either be brought to run conſtantly into your 


Pond by a Cannal, or Pipes of Wood or Lead, 
and where. it enters your Pond, you muſt place. 
a: Wheel, after the. manner of an Over ſhot-Mill, 
waich, be ing conſtanrly in motion, will prevent 
the Trouts trom leaping into rhe Stream, and, 
efcaping from you. At the End ot the Pond, 
you mult have an Out- let for the Water, which 
* no ether than a Sluice with Holes in it of 
Arch. a ze, as may. prevent the. young Fry 1 

| Rahn 
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paſſing through. In a Pond, above mention- 

ed, you may put forty or fitty Brace of Trouts 

from ten Inches in length to what ſize you think 
fit, and it you caſt in ſome Minow's or Gudgeon 

they will contribute to fatten and encreaſe the 

Bulk of the Trouts ; for they love to feed upon- 
them. 8 8 N 8 i 


Hos to Angle for TROUTS.” 


TRO UTS are to be taken by the Hook either 
at the Top or Surface of the Water or elſe at 
the Bottom: therefore for the former, you muſt * 
provide your ſelf with a good Rod very taper” 
and pliable, and fo alſo your Line muſt be, and 
about two Yards longer than your Rod. They 
will riſe at artificial Flies, the beſt way to know 
how to humour their Pallates is to beat a Zuſht 
that nangs over the River, and when the living 
Flies drop into the Water, take up one ok 
them, and obſerve the Colour of it's Wings ank 
Body, which you muſt match as near as you' can 
with an artificial Fly. Being thus prepared caſt 
your Line, but let as little of it (as potliBle ) - 
touch the Water "left you frighten the Fith 
from it: then draw it gently towards you ha- 
ving a ſtrict Eye on your Hook, and as ſoon 
as a Trout riſes, ſtrike tenderly left you break 
your- Line. If you perceive that you have him 
taſt, humour him and ler him run which way 
he will, ſtill keeping him under the Bending 
of your Rod, otherwiſe if he throus himlelt 
out of the Water, as a large Trout will tre- 
quently do, it is ten to one but he breaks 
your Line. A large black artincial is good 
when tke Wind is high, and thesey clear but 
when it blows hard, and the» Weather cloudy 
a cęddiſh Colour Fly is proper. Ihe May Is 
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Thich. you will find on the Bodies of Trees in 
that Month.and alſo in. June, is a killing Bait 
for a Trout; but then you muſt be equipt 
with a ſhort Line and a bare Hook: run the 
point of your Hook along the back. of the Fly 
BH it comes to the Head, and then. ſhaking it 
2 little about a Foot diſtant from the Top of 
the Water, let it fall lightly down, ſo that it 
may not fink, and it there be a Trout within 
fght of it, he will endeavour to take it. The 
Head of a stream is the likelieſt place for a 
Trout, and next to that the Sides. A Mzinow 
or {mall Gudgeon are tempting Baits You. 
muſt Hook them at the Noſe or ( as ſome will 
rather chuſe) under the Back-Fin, and faſten- 
Ing a Grain or two. of Shot upon your Line. 
about ten Inches from the Hook, let your Bait 
Fim which Way he will; if you perceive that. 
the Trout has taken the Minow, you muſt not 
check him, but in the ſpace of a Minute you. 
may ſtrike him. It would be very proper to. 
have a Zanding-Net in readineſs, leſt your 
Line ſhould not be ſtrong enough to weigh 


your Fiſh out of the Water, or leſt his Bulk. 


might occafion him to break his Hold. 


IF you intend to Angle at bottom, you muſt. 
furniſh your ſelf with Brandlins, or ſmall Red- 
Worms well ſcoured in Mofs.; or elle with a 
Cadus, or Cod-Bajt, which is a. Maggot that. 


grows in hollow Pits of Stick, and are found 
in Ditches ſticking to the Graſs or Weeds. The. 
Cadus. is an Excellent Bait at all Times, but 
more particularly when the Water begins to 


he diſcoloured, and the River. ſwells after a. 


hard Rain. You, ſhould furniſh your ſelf with. 


teveral Lines of ſeveral Sores ; and as Angling. 


ak bottom makes a Man liable to have 22 
ened 
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Aſtened to a Stump, Stone, or Weed; you 
ſhould alſo provide. your ſelf with a Loads 
Ring, to which a piece of ſmall Cord, in length 
four of five Yards,. muſt be tied, then putting 
jt over the Butt-end of your Rod, let it run. 
down gently to the bottom, and by falling 
en the Hook, it's Weight will clear it. 

THERE is another Bait for a Trout, which 
through . many even of the old Anglers 
never uſed, and it is called a Gentil; this is 
no other than a Maggot bred from a Bullock's 
Liver, or found among old Tallow, or elſe pro- 
ceeding from a dead Dog, Cat, or Skeep ; the 
former ſort is beſt. Theſe muſt be purged by 
keeping them a while either in Bran, or Sand 
z little moiſtened, before you uſe them. 

Directions for CAR. fiſbing. 

YOUR Rod muſt be ſomewhat ſtronger than 
that with which you Fiſh for Trouts, and your 
Line muſt be proportionable to your- Rod in. 
ſtrength ; for a Carp will ſtruggle hard for 
lis Lite, and is not ſo eaſy to be managed as. 
other Fiſh of an equal fize, Your Hook ought 
to be made of ſtrong Wire narrow in the Bend- 
ing, with a clear Beard and ſharp Point. The. 
uſual Baits are either Lob Worms, or elſe Paſte, 
the Paſte is thus made. Take ſome ot the. 
beſt Flower, or the crummy Part of the fi- 
neſt white Bread, teinper it with a little Brandy, 
and mix ſome white Honey. with it, then tin- 
dure it with Vermillion by degrees, till it. 
comes to- be of a pure Fleſh Colour working 
them all together in your Hand, and not ſut- 
tering any Streaks of the Vermillion to be. 
ſeen in it. Keep it for uſe in a. little Box, 
and as it grows dry, moiſten it either with 
Brandy or Water, or with both mixt together, 


leſt i ſmells too ſtrong of the Brandy | 
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ANG thus furniſhed, you may ſet out fog 
— * and if you Chuſe to Angle in a 
d, do not approach near the Sides, but keeg 

at a due diſtance. You will ſeldom meet with 
any Carp in the Middle of the Pond, therefore 
you mutt lay your Bait in the Water nꝛar the Ed- 


es, where they ſwim about in expectation of 
Food. Ahd indeed, if you would fecure good 


Fiſh, and have muck Diverſion, you ſhould caft 
in Handtuls of Worms, Grains, c. into thoſe 
Holes, or other Places, where: you deſign to drop 
your Line, for ſeveral Days before you intend 
to Angle, and even when you are at the Sport : 
For by purſuing this Method, you will draw the 
Fiſh to ſuch particular Places as you defire, and 
they will conſtantly viſit thoſe. Places in hopes 
—- —_ ſuch Nouriſhment. there, as they hag 
re. 


THE ſame Method ought to be uſed in Ri- 
vers, and I have known above twenty Pecks of 
good Red · Worms to be thrown into one Hole 
in a Seaſon; which was ſo far from cloying the 
Carp, that many being gather'd ckither, they 
ſeemed to ſtrive, which ot them ſhould be moſt 
eager in taking the Bait. 


WHEN you come to the River- ſide, faſten: 


8 on your Hook, and obſerve the = 


pth of the Water; you muſt have a Float on 0 
your Line either of Cork, or elſe a large Sman's they“ 
Quill, with Lead enough to poiſe it in the Wa- 4a 
ter. Obſerve to take. the Depth of the Water 


fo nicely, that when your Float lies upon the- — 
Surface, the Lead ( which muſt be placed ten em. 
Inches from the Hock). muſt bear on the Ground, 0. 
A Carp is a Fiſh that delights to be near his 

| | Harbour; 
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larbour, therefore you muſt expect to ſind him 
ether under the Cover of a Tree, or near ſome 
old Stump in the Water. A River Carp is pre- 
ſerable to a Brace of thoſe that are Ponds, and 
more difficult to be caught; you muſt t 

fore be very Nice in * Angling. If you Bait 
your Hook with Paſte, put as much on it as 
will cover the crooked Part, and drop it into the 
Water tenderly: ; it yeu bait with a Lob- Vorm, 
one at a time is ſufficient, and do not draw too 
much of the Worm on yaur Hook, but let 2 
third Part remain untouch'd, that ſo the Fiſh - 
may ſuck it in by degrees before he can be ap- 
prehenſive of the Hook. When you perceive. 
your Float to move, caſe out your Line, till you 
think the Carp has drawn you with him for the 
length of half a Yard ; and then.it he-continues 
to give you Signs that he has quitted you, ſtrike 
pretty hard, and if you perceive that he is faſt, . 
hold him. tight to it; left he entangles your Line 
about a Stump; for as ſoon as he feels the Hook 
in his Mouth, he will endeavour to get into his 
Harbour, and if you ſuffer him to do that, you 
will · certainly loſe him. When. you have brought. 
him into clear Water, you muſt manage him as 
you do a. Trout, with this Caution however, 
that as he is very head-ftong, you muſt not pre- 
tend to turn kim, till you find he is almoſt tired, . 
When you. Angle with-Paſte, make ſome. of it 
into little Balls as big as Peale, and caſt a Dogen 
oi them (one by one) into the Water, ſo thar 
they may fink near your Hook: And lo in like 
manner, if a Worm be your Bait, take ſome of 
them and divide them into three Parts, and caſt 
them into the River. Continue to do this once - 
n Jour Angling. 


THERE 
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THERE are very few. Hair-Lines, but wh 
are either too weak, or if ſtrong erough,; to 
elumſey to Angle for Carp in a River; belle 
a Silk-Line is cheaper and more ſerviceabe ] ter, 
Remember when you have ended your Diverſ - Floa 
on, not to put ” your Silk-Line, till it be to th 
throughly dry; for if you do, it will quickly be fla 
be rotten. And obſerve, That whether you An 
gle for Carp, Trout, Barbel, &c. it will be re 
quiſite to have a Net with two Hoops to it, in 
which you may keep your Fiſh alive as long a 


you pleaſe. you 
ro Yi 

Directious for BARBEL Fiſßbing. — 

ceſl: 

A Barbel is accounted a very courſe Fiſh ratn 
and they. being more plentiful than Carp, is ou a vi 
Reaſon why they; are ſo much deſpiſed. Fut it Wa 


we ſearch into the Nature of them both, we ſhall Loc 
ſoon perceive that the Fleſh of the Barbel is f: let 
ner than that of the Carp; ſor the more Boney But 
a Fiſh is, the courſer it will prove. And i- Wi 
deed, if you would Dreſs a Barbel Carp Faſhion, WW Wi 
allowing the ſame Sauce to one and the other, I and 
am apt to imagin, many wou'd approve that Fiſt-W hin 
which they now deſpiſe. I have known the n- Lir 
ceſt Palates deceived with a Chub, when ſerveLW lon 
up with rich Sauce, and heard them declare that be 
they never taſted finer Carp. — But no more tan 
of this. me 


THE Rods and Lines for Barbel-Fiſhing, muſt. be 
be more ſubſtantial than thoſe which are uſed in fir 
killing a Carp; becauſe a Barbel is a much th 
fironger Fiſh, and much heavier :- And in An- fi 
gling tor theſe, your Hook muſt be ſomewhat th 

onger. The only Bait uſed to catch theſe, bj 
are the ſame ſort of Worms with which you tiſh, 
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for Carp, and the Holes where they harbour muft 
be prepared after the ſame Method as for Carp- 
Fiſhing. You need not try the Depth of the Wa- 
ter, for you mult lye on the Bottom, nor uſe a 
Float. Your Lead n uſt be proportion'd in Weight 
to the Current of the Water, and it muſt alſo 
be flat, that it may lye ſteddy, having a Hole 
through it, that it may be taken from your Line 
at pleaſure ; and to prevent it falling upon your 
Hook, you may put a large Shot on your Line 
twelve Inches diſtant from the Hook. Now fince 
you cannot foretel how large a Barbel may come 
to your Hook (for I have ſeen ſome which have 
been taken from one Pound to thirty) it is ne- 
ceſſary to be provided for the largeſt ; and the 
ratner, becauſe as you muſt Humour them for 
a while, and many Obſtacles may be jn your 
Way, which will impede your following them, - 
Loop your Rod all * with Braſs Wire, and 
let your Line run thro' every Loop, and at the 
But-end of your Rod you ſhould have a Wheel or 
Wince affix d. Then wind your Line about the 
Wince, ſo that if the Barbel be too Head-ſtrong, 
and you cannot preſently turn him, or if you are 
hinder'd from following him, you may give him 
Line enough, which ought to be thirty Yards 
long. And as you find him to return, you muſt 
benimble in winding up your Line, leſt he en- 
tangles you, and ſo makes his Eſcape ; and re- 
member to keep him from the Snore (to waich 
Place he will ſtrive to come when he begins to- 
be tired) by rendering your Line ſhort, and 
ſtretching out your Rod. For he will puſh for. 
the Buſhes and Stumps of Trees, expecting to 
find ſome Succour from them; and it he gets 
1 you will find it very diffcult to recover 


Haw 


e 
How to catch PIKE and FACKS® 


THERE are very few People who do not and 1 
mire a Jack or Pike, they are the ſame Fiſh, {MWſuch : 
but differ in their Names, according to ther Heat 
Age or Size; and indeed their Fleſh is fo-veryMing i! 
firm, fleaky, and well-tafted, that ir muſt be ac. ſn 
ceptable to the niceſt Palate, A Pike is calld 
the Tyrant of the Freſh- Water, and is ſo ve TE 
Voracious, that he ſpares not his own Kind, the Roc 
Greater always preying upon the Leſs with a 
keen an Appetite, as if he had ſeized any other 
Fiſh. He has no other Enemy (Mankind ev 
cated) but the Otter, which is an amphibiow 
Animal, living as well by Land as Water ; and 
1 happen'd to be in Company one Day wid 
ſome Gentlemen u ho were Eiſhing, when to our 
Near Sur prize, we ſaw at a {mall diſtance, tue 

.nimals, which were devouring their Prey; be- 
ing aware of us, they leapt into the River, and 
then we approached, and tound what Work they 
had beer at. It may {eem improbable to ſome, bu 
I beg the 8 to be aſſured, that whar I here 
relate is tr The Otters had left behind the 


Remainder of a Pike, which, if we may conclude M' 
from the Dimenſions of his Jaws, and part of his M'* al 
Tail, could be no leſs than four Foot in length: ¶ Cloſe 
The Head of this Pike is now to be ſcen at one tO bi 
of the Gentlemen's Houſes in Surry, The ſame Wu 
Day a neighbouring Gentleman took with his And 
Caſting-Net a Pike about thirty-ſix Inches long, I Bar! 
who had devoured another of fifteen Inches, part 
of which. hung out of his Mouth, 


IF you have a mind to feed or breed Jad 
in your Pond, you muſt have one made on pu- 


| Roſe for them, which muſt be ſupply'd 42 
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mall Fiſh to ſupport them, or with Worms, &c. 
& Jack delights to lye under a Stump, Tree, or 
Weeds, and generally near fome little Stream ; 
and Two Reaſons are aſſigned why they chuſe 
ſuch a Scituation, vis. to ſecure them from the 
Heat of the Sun-Beams ; and alſo that by lurk- 
ing in ſuch convenient Places, they can the bet- 
Er ſhoot forth upon their unwary Prey. 


THERE are three Ways to catch Jacks with 
Rod, via Snaring, Trowling, and Snapprag» 


WHEN a Fack has filled his Pouch, he will 
chuſe to bask himſelf in the Sun near the Bank- 
fide, and he is ſo ſtupid at that Time, or ſo de- 
hghted with the Sun's Influenee, that a ſmall Mat- 
ter will not terrify him. Therefore, if you faſt- 
ena Wire at the Top of your Rod, or to.a ſtrong. 
Pole, and make it Nooze-fafſhion, (the Nooze- 
being ſome what large in. the Circumterence ) and. 
drop it gently into the V Vater about four or 
five Yards above him, it will be Ten to One but 
tl you may take him. For by drawing it gently 
edoun the Stream till it comes over his Head, and. 
reaches about the middle of him (Which he will 
evt regard, if due Care be taken) you may give 
Die a ſudden Jirk, and the more he ſtruggles, the 
oſer his Strivings will. draw the fatal Snare 
ed him. So that if your Rod or Pole be ſtrong 
e MW enough, it is impoſſible that he ſhould eſcape :. 
And in the ſame Manner you may take Trout, 
Barblz, and other Fiſh. 


TROWLING is allowed, by all Sportſmen, to 
de the faireft Way of taking Jacks, and is thus 
performed. Being equipt with a Rod or Pole fix 
boot in length ( tho' ſome will have them to be. 
leven, eight, or ten, which will be very trouble- 
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Tome, and only tire your Arm, you muſt fx 
Ren your Ring to the Top ot your Rod, whith 
Ring is made of Iron or Horn, but the latter i 
referable upon many Accounts, too tedious tg 
e here inſerted. Then take your Fiſhing · Nee 
dle, and putting it into the Mouth of your Gut: 
geon, ſmall Roch or Dace, thruſt the Point of 
out at the Tail, and cut off the Tail-Fin, Tha 
take your T'rowling- Hook, and flip the Eye d 
the Wire upon the Natch at the End of t 
Needle, and draw-it through the Fiſh, buryiz 
1 the Lead of it in his Body : This being do 
ſow up the Mouth of your Bait, and let the Poi 
of the Hook be cloſe by the Fifh's Eye, on t 
fide of his Head; you muſt alſo ſecure the Gil 
of the Fiſh with your Needle and Thread; 20 
lafily, tying the Tail, faſten the Thread to t 
Loop of your Wire. Having proceeded fo fy 
and a Loop being made to the End of the Line 
and a Swivel to it, put it thro' the Ring, ar 
place the Wire of the Hook upon the Swive 
Y our Line is to be wound round your Reel mal 
fo'r that purpoſe, through the Ring of which ye 
put your Thumb, and hold it faſt. Then take ol 
fix or eight Yards of your Line, which you mul 
take up in Ringlets with your Left-Hand, ani 
then by directing your Bait with your Kod it 
your Right-Hand, caſt it from you, and wb 
you believe it has reacli'd the bottom, draw il 
your Line by degrees, taking it up in Ringl 


| as it was betore you caft it trom you. rd 
2 he ſt 

IN Trowling for Jacks, obſerve, That wh but x 

— you come to the Water ſide, to caſt your B you | 

firſt under the Pank where you ſtand, then i any 

each Hand of you, and laſtly, out into the V gle 1 

ver, where you think moſt proper: For, part 


Lou do not Treml Home, (as the Fiſherme 


Ear 
mit) but being to caſt your Bait far from 
you, you may by this Method frighten the Fack 


ghich lyes under the Bank on which you ſtand, 
d prevent him from Feeding. 


YOU will quickly perceive if a Jack takes 
ou in Trowling, for he will either give a little 
irk, and then yau muſt eaſe out your Line, till 
you find that he is at Reſt ; or it he be greedy 
and a large Fiſh, he will run away with as muc 
Line at once, as perhaps you have in Ringlets 
upon your Left - Hand. Allow your Jack a quar- 
ter of an Hour to Pouch his Prey; for as he ſei- 
des it in the middle, and keeps it croſs his Mouth, 
till he gets to his Harbour, or ſome ſtill, quiet, 
ace; ſo if you were to draw your Line hafti- 
ly, you would check your Fiſh and not Wound 
WM him. Therefore allow him enough, fer as ſoon 
n he thinks fit, and not before, he will {pew out 
the Bait, and then catching it again in his Mouth 
Head foremoſt, he will Pouch it. While he is 
doing this, you may take your Landing-Hook, | 
and ſcrew it either into the End of your Trowl- 
inz-Rod, or elſe into a ſtrong Stick for that pur- 
ſe. It you think you have allowed the Jack 
ime enough, or if he begins to run after he has 
reſted a-while (for ſome Pouch their Prey much 
ſooner than others) then gather up your Line 
gently till you feel your Fiſh, and give him a 
hard Jirk with your Rod. If you perceive that 
he ſtruggles hard, let him have Line enough, 
but remember not to ſlacken your Line, and yet 
you muſt not humour him that Way, if there be 
any Trees or Buſhes near him, for he will entan- 
gle you in them, and you'll not only loſe him bur 
part of your Line. When he's tired, and brougat 
near the Bank, pnt your Landing-Hook into his 
Gills, and lift him up. 


How 
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How to Snap for JACKS. 


THE ſame Rod, with which you Angle forlif 
Barbel, will ſerve tor Snapping; and I he 
taken good Trout and large Perch this WA 
Your Bait mutt be a live Gudgeon, Roch, d 
Bace, which you maſt faſten under the Bak 
Fin upon the little Hook of your Snapp, aul 
at two Foot diſtance you muſt have a Float 
made out of a large Cork, and fo drop your 
Bait into the Water, and let it ſwim with the 
Stream. It would be needleſs to deſcribe the 
Shape and faſhion of the Snap-Hooks, becaul 
* may buy them ready made, I ſhall there 
ore proceed to give ſuch Directiom as are ne. 
ceſſary. Your live Bait muſt be exactly poiled, 
that fo he may ſwim about and entice the Jac 
to ſeize him; and you will ſoon perceive whey 
he does it, by your Floats being drawn under 
Water; when you ſee this, ſtrike hard imme- 
diately (for you muſt not give him Time to 

ouch, as you do in Trowling (and then one or 
th of the Large-Hooks will be faſtened in his 
upper or lower Jaw. Hold him tite to it, for 
it you flacken your Line, he will break his \ G 
Mold and get from you; and if you can keep 
his Head to the Surface of the Water, you will Fiſh, 
oblige him to keep his Mouth open, and then 0 
his Gills being cloſed, he will ſoon be ſuffocated 
for want of Air. If he be ſo large that you 
dare not venture to weigh him up, or it you 
have but a ſlender Hold of him, then make uſe 7+ * 
of your Landing-Hook, as directed in Trowling IN 
N. B. You ought to be provided with a Tin 
Veſſel ( which are ſold at the Tin-Shops on pur- 
pole for this uſe ) ja which you may preſerve fallo 
your Live Baits, N. B. 1 
. 


- 
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N. B. your Line muſt be made of ſtrong 
Alk or Hemp, I ſhould chuſe the latter, becauſe 
it is not ſo apt to Kink or twiſt as the former; 
and indeed onght to be furnifhed with half 
a Dozen Hooks, at leaſt, two Rings, and as 
any Reels and Lines, that if an Accident 
ſhould break, or deftroy one, you may not be 
jcbarr'd of your Sport for want of another. _— 
e Months of March and September are the 
ft in the Year for Trowling, tho' any other 
jill afford you 8 enough, but the Jacks 
ire more in Seaſon then, and moſt Greedy: 
cloudy and windy Day is to be preferr'd 
fore any other, becauſe ſuch Weather encreaſe 
ir Appetites, and makes them more eager 
feed; and I have known many a large Trout, 
Perch, and Chubb (tor they are Fiſh of Prey) 
ken by Trowling. 


THERE is another Method of Snapping, 
which is called the Dead Snap, and the ſame 
zod and Line will ſerve for this, which you 
(ed in the Lzve-Snaep ; but the Manner is dit- 
ferent as well as the Hook. You muſt put your 
Hook into the Mouth of your Dead-Bait vis. 
A Gudgeon, Dace, or Roch, and thruſting it 
out at the Gills, put it into the Vent of the 
Fiſh, and bury the Bend of it in the Body, fo 
that the Point may reach to the Skin under the 
Back-Fin ; and having done this, dip it into the 
Water, and keep it conſtantly in motion by lift- 
ing up and down, A Dead-Bait will this way 
dilplay itſelt more than a Living one, and ſooner 
entice the Jack to {ſeize it; when you are ſen- 
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him as directed in Live Snapping : You may 
lallow this Sport at any time of the Day, an 


0 


ible of it, ſtrike hard, and play and humour 
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In any Seaſon, except the Weather be very bol 


THERE are ſeveral other Ways to take Jack 
without a Rod, but I ſhall only mention To. 
Take a large Piece of Corx, and a Line, which 
need not be above five or fix Yards long ; make 
a Hole in the middle, and faſten one End of the 
Line to it, then wind the reſt ot the Line to 
it, till you leave about two Foot and halt d 
it hanging down, and making a Slit in the End 
of the Cork, ſlip your Line into it, that it mij 
not unwind without a little force. To the End 
of your Line faſten your Armed-Hook with: 
imall Piſtol-Ball on the Line, to keep the Fiſh 

rom ſwimming near the Surface of the Water 
then put your Bait on the Hook, as you weng 
directed in the Live-Snap, and caſting both it 
to the River, the Current will carry them 
long with it. You may put ſeveral of theſt 
into the Water at one Time, and all you hat 
to do, is to watch them. You will ſoon per: 
ceive when a Jack has taken one of them, an 
is hung to the Hook, by the Corks being car 
ryed with more force than ordinary don th 
Stream, or by the Jacks drawing it up ti 
Stream. Now, if any of theſe Men-of Wa 
(for ſo they are termed ) be out of your Reich 
you mult get a long Pole, or cut the Branch 
ot ſome 'Tree, and ſcraping your Landing 
Hook into it, put it forth, and draw the Line 
2 Shore; manage the Fith as before dired 


THE ſecond Way is much the ſame with tt 
former, however there is this difference, that 
you either taſten the Line to che Branch ots 
Tree, or to a little Peg on the Shore, and _ 

winds 
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winding the reſt upon the Cork, you caſt it 
into the River with the Ban on the Hook, 
and a large Piece of Lead to it under Water. 
Here you are confined to olic Place only, but 
then you can with more eaſe come at your 
Line ; in the other, you have the Advantage 
of the Baits ſwimming up and down, but can 
not ſo readily come at it; the one muſt have 
conſtant Attendance, the other may lie in the 
Water all Day or all Night. 


1 muſt confeſs that keen Sportſmen will not 
uſe either of theſe two laſt mentioned Methods, 
becauſe they are what we call. Poaching, and 
particularly the latter: Nor would 1 here 
have ſhewn how to take Jacks by either of 
theſe ways, if I did not think it might be very 
Serviceable to many, who would uſe the 
former only for diverſion, and not make a con- 
ſtant practice of it; and by the latter a perſon 
may be ſoon furniſhed with a diſh of Fiſh to 
obliege a Friend, whole ſudden coming and 
peedy departure would not give Time to the 
Ml Eair-Angler, to make porviſion for him Be- 
ides there is an other Conſideration of more 
ol weight than this; viz : to oblige The Fair- 
Le, when in a Longing Condition, and then 
A 1 think Poaching may be allowed. 


Of Angling for Roch, Dace, Perch, &c. 


THE Beſt places for large Roch and Dace, 
are at Crooked-Deep, between Wey bridge and 
h Chertſey, at Shepherton and Mortlack ; but 
u Sbeperton Exceeds: them all both in Quantity 
tf off 3nd ſize of the Fiſh. 
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AT this laſt mentioned place, I have ſeen 
a dozen Boats on the River at one Time, and 
three Anglers in each Boat; who have taken 
every day tor a Week together each Man, never 
Jels than Ten dozen ot Roach and Dace, from 
Ten to fourteen inches, and moſt of them have 
hail the good fortune to catch fifteen dozen, ſome 
Twenty. At this ſeaſon their uſual Fait is 
Sodden Nalt, baiting the place well with the 
Same, wich is the Reaſon why ſuch plenty of 
Fiſh came thither : but as. many other Rivers 
have alſo good Store of Roach, Dace, &c, and 
that every Lover of Angling can not conveniently 
come to theſe places above mentioned, I ſhall 
give them the beſt directions I am capable of 
doing. 


AS for the Rods and Lines they need not be 
fo Strong ass thoſe, with which you Angle tot 
Carp and here a Harr-Line is better than one 
made of Suk; your Float may be the ſame with 

Carp-Fiſhing,' but <your Hooks Smaller, and 
need not be fo ſtrong, The Baits for Roach 
and Dace are the Same, viz: Gentils, artificial 
Flack Fly on the Surface of the Water, and 
managed asin Angling for Trouts : but the bell 
Bait for a Perch is a live : Minow or {mall 
red-worm, and the latter is good for a Tench, 
who delighes in ſtill Water, You muſt Sound 
the depth of the Water, as you do in Angüng 
for Carp: and the laſt Link ol your Line ought 
be a ſine Indian. Graſs, a ſtrong Single Haif, 
or three fine Hajrs well Twitied together. 
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IF you uſe the Indiau-Graſꝭ you ought to 
ſoak it in Water ſome Hours before you go to 
Angle, to make it pliable ; Otherwiſe it will 
te apt to break, and in chuſing this Graſs, Hold 
it up berween you and the Light, and it you 
perceive any little Flaw im it, which will ap- 
pear like a ſmall Knot, throw it from you, tor, 

n will deceive you if you uſe it. 


IN Angling for Roach and Date chule 2 
Place where the Current of the Water is not 
co rapid, and as in Angling fog Carp you lie 
on the Ground, and do not move with the Water, 
here you muſt trail on the Bottom, but go down 
WW with the Stream; and when' you have found 
ſuch a Convenient hole or Current, then yo ; 
wil! have what Anglers call a Good ſwim: But | 
when you deſign ta.catch Perch, you mult let, 
your Bait near or under the Weeds; for being 
Fiſh of prey, they chuſe to lurk under, Cover, 
like a Fack, that they may ſuddenly ſurpriſe 
their Food. 


I remember a Wager to have been laid at 
Windſor between a Young and an Old Angler, 
who thould catch moſt tifh in three Hours 
The Young One followed juch Directions as I 
gave him, that is, he got a dead Dog ſull of 
Maggots, and finding a deep, clear Hole with 
a moderate Current of Water, tied the Dog to 
two Boughs, which hung cver the River the 
Night before they were to Angle; fo that by 
the ſwinging ot the Dog to and Fro, the Mag- 
gots fell into the Water, and brought a multi- 
tude of Dace to that place. Early in the Morn- 
ing they went out together, and the Younc= 
One came to his Hole; kept at due diſtan e 
F | F 2 trom 
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from the Bank-Side, and baited his Hook with 
4 Gentle. He returned within the Time limited, 
being tired with ſo much Sport as he had, and 
brought near Ten Dozen of large Dace with 
him. The old Angler trudged up and down 
the River, and when he came Home, was ſure 
that he had won the Wager ; but when he pro- 
duced his Fiſh, they were not in Number, near 
halt ſo many as his Antagoniſt had catched. From 
this Story we may conclude, that there is a 
Neceſſity of Baiting every Place very well in 
awhich. you defign ro Angle. 


How to catch Eels. 


TO angle for Eels is a troubleſome and dirty 
work; and beſides, it is very uphealthtul, 
becauſe they will Seldom feed but inthe Night 
ſeaſon : They are certainly very pleaſant ani 
avholeſome Fiſh, if I may ſo call them, for 
there are many who deny them to be Filh, 
properly Speaking, eil they are not pro- 
duced from any Spawn. They will ſoon ſheer 
a Hair Line, tho it has a dozen hairs (well 
twiſted together) in it. and it you uſe 2 
&84k-Line, they will by their Working tye 
Scyeral Knots upon it, which can not be eaſily 
undone. I ſhall here lay down a certain Method 
ot taking them, which is little Known, and 
leſs practiced ; but may be Effected with littic 
Colt and Trouble. | 


TAK an Armfull of Hay, or Small Bra 
wood, (the former is beſt ) and in the middle 
of it put three or faur Quarts of Bullocks or 
Cows blocd; cover it over with the reſt oi the 
Ha, and tve it faſt and fum with a Kope 
Jcrcral tncs, making it like a rawnd Rel, 28 

| prit: 


' 
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pritty hard. When you have ſo done, tye an- 


nother Rope or Cord to it, and making a Nooſe! 
at the other End faſten it to a Peg Stuck into 
the Ground. Then caft the Ball of Hay: into 
the Water, and if it be in the Night cone 
early in the Morning, and draw it our, You 
may make ſeveral of theſe. The Eels will 
ſoon Smell the Blood, and work themſelves into 
the Hay- Ball be it made never ſo hard; ail 
being made drunk (as it were with the Gore.) 
will not be able to get out again, nor Mi ling to 
depart from their Station; ſo that when you 
draw your Ball out ot the River, or Pond, 
ut it into a Pail, take of your Cords, and 
be carefull kow you throw away the Hay; leſt 
ſome of tie Eels bein it. They will emun 
in your Pail, and I have known many dozens 
taken this way in one Hay Ball, or different 
Sizes, an1 {ore of very large. But tho this be 
the Sureſt as well as the cleaneſt way to catch” 
Eels, yet after if you have a mind to Angle 
for them, you muſt. Bait your hook with a 
Small Fiſh, (Gudgeon or Minow ) and lie 
upon the Ground, as in angling for Burbel. 
vou may alſo have- a long Line made of 
Hemp, to which you may tie Several Rujhia ' 
Hairs or Briſtles with looks laſtened to them 
each briſtle being five or Six inches long, and 
a yard diftant trom each other. At each end: 
of the Line you muſt faſten a large peice of 
Lead or a Stone, not only to keep the Bitis 
under water, but alſo to prevent the Eels from 
drawing the Line from the place, where you 
Expect to find it. If you have not a falſe 
Line tied to the other, and taſtened on the 
ſhore, then you mutt get a Drag, with a Cord 
made fait to it, and caſting it into the Water, 
where your Line was placed, draw it-very 
gently to you, | To 
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To Fiſh for Salmon. 


THE firſt thing you muſt gain, muſt be x 
Rod of ſome ten Foot in the Stock, that will 
curry a top of fix Foot; ſtiff and firong ; 
the Reaſon is, becauſe there muſt be a wyre 
Ring at the uppcr end of the top, for the 
Line to run through, that you may take up, 
and joofe the Line at your pleaſure, you muſt 
have the wander Within two Foot of the 
b om of your Rod, made in the manner 
eſt wach a ſpring, that you may put it on 
as o as you pleate. 1 | 


THE Salmon ſwimmeth moſt common'y in 
the midſt of the River, in all his Travel; he 


deſires to fee the uppermoſt part of the River, 


Travelling on his Journey in the heat of the 
Day, he muſt take a Buſh, if the Fiſher-Man 
elpy him, he goeth at him with his Spear, and 
fo ſhortneth his Journey, * 


THE Ang'er that goeth to Fiſh for him with 
a Hook and Line, muſt Angle for him as nigh 


the middle of the Water as he can with one of 
theſe. 


BAITS 


TAKE two Lob- worms, an! put the hook ſo 
near through the middle of them, that the four 
ends may hang of an equal length, and ſo Angle 
as neir the bottom as you can, feeling your 
Plummet run on the ground, ſome twelve Inches 
from the hook. 


IF you Angle for him with a Flye ( wid 
e 
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he will riſe at like a Trout) the Fly muſt be 
made of a large Hook, which Hook muſt carry- 
fix Wings, or four at the leaſt z there is Julg- 
ment in max ing of theſe Flies. 


THE Salmon will come at a Gudgeon in the” 
manner of a Trowling-Line; and cometh at it 
bravely, with his fine Angling for him 3 you muſt 
he ſu e your Line be ot t wenty- ſix, or thirty 
Yards long, that you may have your convenient” 
time to turn him in, or elle you are in danger 
to loſe him, but it you turn him, you are lize- 
ly to. have him; all the Danger is inthe running; 
out both of Salmon and Trout, 


YOU muſt forecaſt to turn the Fiſh as you do- 
an unruly Horfe, either upon the Right or Left 
Hand, and wind up your Line as you fiad occa- 
ſion in the guiding ot the Fiſh to the Shoar, ha- 
ving a large Landing-Hook to taxe him up. 


Note, There are ſome Fiſh, as Shad, Thwait, 
Plaice, Pee}; Mullet, Floun ters, 38:0. covert tor” 
the moſt part to be in or near the Salt or Brack- 
iſn Waters, whics ebb ani Cows naturally: The 
laſt, however, that is the Flounder, are often ta- 
ken in freſh Rivers, as coveting the Sant and 
Gravel, deep gentle >treams,, near Banks, and by 
Miller's Dams, Sluices, &c. 


AND there is a Fiſh called the Umber, which 
affects marly clay Ground, clear and ſwitt Streams 
far from rhe gea, the greateſt quantity of theſe 
Fiſh are found in Darbyſbire and Sta Fordſbire. 


F 4: 


How 
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How to Obſerve when to Angte. 


I. TO underſtind t he beſt time when to An- 
gle in, We muſt firft conſider Affirmatively, 
when moſt Scaſonable: Or, 2. Negatively, when 
Unſcaſonable. | 


t. SEASONABLE Angling is, when the 
Weather is calm, ſerene, and clear; tho' the 
Coo] cloudy Weather in Summer is to be prefer- 
rec, provided the Wind blow not tos boiſtrouſty, 
to hinder your eaſie Guiding your Tools; in the 
hotteſt Months the cooler the better, 


2. WHEN a violent Shower hath diſturbed the 


Water and mudded it, then with a red Worm, 


Angle in the Stream at the Ground. 


3. A little before Fiſſ ſpawn, when they re- 
air to gravelly Fords, to rub and looſen their 
II Bellies; they bite freely. | 


4. FROM Sun-Rifing, till Eight of the Clock 
in the Morning, and from Four in the Afﬀter- 
noon till Night, tor Carp and Tench. In June 
and July. Carps ſhew themſelves on the very 
rim of the Water, then fiſh with a Lob worm, 
as you would with a natural Fly. But be ſure 
to keep out of Sight. | | 


5. IN March, April, and gener, and all 
Winter, when the Air is clear, ſerene, and warm. 
And after a Shower of Rain, which hath only 
bearen the Guats and Flies into the River, with- 
Out muddying. The two firſt mention'd Months 
with May end part of June, are moſt proper 


tor the Fly; Nine in the Morning, and three 


Q'Clock 


LJ 
o'Clock in the Afternoon, is the beſt Time; as 


likewiſe, when the Gnats play much in a warm 
Evening. - 


6. IN a Cloudy and Windy Day, after a Moor 
ſhine clear Night, for the Brightneſs of the 
Night (thro' fear) making them abſtain from 
Feeding, and the Gloominels of the Day, embol- 
deging and rendering them (through Hunger) 
fry. and eager upon Food, they bite then 

yo | 


free 


7. LASTLY, at the opening of Milldams or 
Sluces, — will find Trouts, &c. come forth 
feeking Food, brought down by the Water. Ne 
come next to demonſtrate the Time proper, i. e. 


8. UNSEASONABLE Angling, in ſhort, is 
when the Earth is parched and ſcorched with * 
vehement Heat and Drought ; benummed and 
frozen with Cold, Froſt and Snow, or-refrigera— 
ted with Spring Hoar-troſts ; or blaſted with the 
ſharp, bitter, nipping, North or Eaſt Winds: 
Or, when bluſiring Boreas diſorders your well - 
guiding your Tackling, or the Sheep ſhearers * 

aſhngs glutted the Fiſh, and anticipated your“ 
Bait; When the withdrawing of your Sport fore- 
nlsa Storm, and advifes you to ſome ſhelter;“ 
or lately, when the Night proves Dark and 
Cloudy, you need not trouble your ſelf the next 
Day, 'tis to no Purpoſe, Cc. 


III. FOR providing Stocks, the beſt Time is 
the Winter Solſtige, when the Sap is in the 
Roots of Trees, and their Leaves gone. It is im- 

roper after January, the -Sap- then aſcending * 
into the Trunk, and expanding it felt over all the 


Kranches-z dee that your Stocks be Taper-grown, 
as > of 
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Of Flies. 


OF Natural Flies, there are innumerable, and 
therctore it cannot be expected I can particula- 
rize all; _ _ wag oe” Names I 1755 nomi- 
nate, vizs The Dun fly, Redfly, May.fly,Tawny- d 

Ny. oor fly, Shell- 1 Hay Ny, Vine fly,Cloudy — 
or Biackyh fiy, Conker-fies Bear- ies, Cater- Wa 
Pillers, and thoulands more, differing according 

to the Souls, River or Plants. 3 


ARTIFICTAE Flies, are made by the inge- Fil 
nious Angler, according to Art, in Shape, Co- Ho 
lour, and Praportion, like the natural Fly, of 


Furr, Wool, Suk, Feathers, &c. To delineate 4 
which, 1 muſt conieſs my ſelt not ſo accurate and let 
skillful a Painter, nor can any Pen drawing illu- bre 
ſtrate their various Colours ſo, as to direct their wil 
Artificial C uaterfieit : Nature will help him in ler 


this by Obſe: vation, curiouſly flouriſhing their 
ſeveral orient and bright Colours, after which 


they take their Names, as beforeſa id: And there- 8. 
fore to furniſh your ſelf with both Natural and ty 
Artificial Flies, repair in the Morning to the of 


River, and with a Rod beat the Buſhes that hang 
over the Water, and take your Choice. 


1. OB:ERVE to Angle with the Artificial Fly 
zn Rivers diſturbed ſomewhat by Rain, or in 2 
Cloudy Day, the Wind blowing gently : It the. 
Wind be not ſo high, but you may well guide. 

our Tackle, in plain Deeps is to be found the 
ett Fiſh, and. beit Sport: If ſmall Wind breeze, 
in \wiit Screams is beſt Angling : Be ſure to keep 
your Fly. in perpetual flow Motion; and obſerve. 
that. the. Weather luc. the Colour of your Fly, 
: 3s 
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F 
a5 the light Colour 'd in a clear Day, the Darkiſh 


in a dark, c. As likewiſe according to the 
Waters Complexions, have your Fly ſuitable. 


2. LET your Line be twice as long as your 
Rod: Keep as far as you can from the Water- 
fide, the San on your Back: In caſting your Fly 
a that fall firſt ; your Line not touching the 
| ater. 5 


3. HAVE a nimble Eye, and active quick 
Hand to firike preſently upon the K iſing of the 
— leſt, finding his Miſtake, he ſpew out the- 

.. 


4. IN flow Rivers caſt your Fly croſs them, 
let it ſink a little, draw it back gently, without” 
breaking or Circling the Water; let the Fly float 
with the Current, and you will not fail ot excel- 
lent Sport. 


5 OBSERVE: to let the Wings of your” 
Salmon Flies to be one behind ancther, whether © 
two or four, and they and the Tail long, and 
of the fineſt, gaudieſt Colours you-can chooſe. 


LASTLY, In clear Rivere, a ſmall Fly with 

__ V/ ings is beſt, and in muddieit Rivers a 
ly of a more than ordinary large Body. - 
Fiſhes Eyes. 

TAKE out the Eyes of ſuch Fiſh as you 
catch, and put three or tour of them on x Hook, 
and they will prove an excellent Bait lor moſt 
ſorts of Fiſh. | 

THU $ much for Flies, I come next to that T 
called Dead- Baits, and ſhall begin With the ſe- 
yeral ways of making them. 


NOW 
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NOW take your Tops of beſt Ground- Haz! 
that can be had, | Dow. ſlender, and ſtrait, of 
an Elt long, pliant and bending ; and yet of a 
Krength, that a reafonable Jerk cannot breakit, 
bur it will return to its firſt Straitneſs, leſt other- 
wiſe you endanger your Line. Keep them two 
full Years before you uſe them; having preſerved 
them from Worm eating or Rotten, by thrice. 
Year rubbing, and chafing them well with Butter 
(it ſweet) or Linſeep or Salle t- Oil; and it bored, 
Oil poured into the Holes, and bathed four and 
twenty Haurs in it, and then thrown out again, 
will exceedingly preſerve them. 


THE Line, ta make it neat, handſome, and 
Rrong, twiſt. the Hair you make it of even, har 
ving ſeen if the Hair be of an equal bigneſs; then 
Reep your Line in Water, to ſee if the Hairs 
Hir inc, if ſo, you. muſt twiſt them, over again. 
The Colour ot the Hair. is beſt ot Sorrel, Whyte, 
and Gray; Sorrel tor muddy boggy Rivers, and 
the two laſt tor clear Waters. Nor is the Pais 
watry Green contemptible, died thus; Take a 
Pint ot ſtrong Ale, half a Pound of Soot, a little 
of the Juice of Wallnut Leaves, and. Alluw 
boil theſe together in a Pipkin half an hour, 
take. it off, and when tis cold, put in your Hair. 
In making your Line of Hair, mix not Silk ; as 
likewiſe diſtinguiſh the Line tor the Ground An- 
Ze, an! that tor the. Fly: Rod, the laſt muſt be 
fironger than the firſt; in that for the Artificial 
Ely, making the uppermoſt Link twenty Hairs 
long, leſs in the next, and fo leſs till you come 
to the Fly, Laſtly, at each End of your Line 
make 2 Loop, (called a Bout) the one larger, to 
faſten to, an take it from the Top of your Ko1;, 
and. the other leſſer, to hang your * G 


ä 


YOUR Hook muſt be long in the Shan, 
ſomething round in Compaſs ; the Point ſtrait 
and even, and bending' in the Shank. Set on your 
Hook with ſtrong ſmall Silk, laying your Hair 
on the. Inſide of the Hook. 


YOUR' Float challenges divers Ways of 
making, ſome uſing Mſcovy Duck-Quill for Kill 
Waters. Others the beft found Cork, without 
Flaus or Holes bored through with. a hot Iron, 
and a Quill of a fit Proportion put into it; then 
pared into a pyramidal Form, or in the Faſhion 
of a {mall Pear, to-what bigneſs you pleaſe, and 
ground ſmooth with a Grind-Stone or Pumice; 
this is beſt for ſtrong Streams. . 


IN fine, To plumb the Ground, get a Carhins - 


Bullet bored through, and in a ſtrong Twiſt 
hanged on your Hook or Rod. To fharpen 
your Hook; carry a little Whetſtone. To carry 
— ſeveral Utenſils without incommoding your 

ackle, have ſeveral Partitions ot Parchment. 
And in ſhort the Ingenious Angler will not be 
unprovided of hi; Bob and Palmer ; his Boxes of, 
all Sizes for his Hooks, Corks, Silk, Thread, 
Flies, Lead,8c. his Linning and Woollen Bait- 
bags; His ſplinter Ofter Bebe Panmer ; and 
lattly,. his -Landing-Hook, wich a Screw at the. 
End, to-ſcrew-ic into the Socket of a Pole, and 
ſick'd into the Fiſh, to draw it to Land: 
Fo which Socket, a Hook to cut up the. 
Weeds, and another to pull out Wood may be. 
laften'd, 


ren 


E 

FOR the Breame. The moſt ſeaſonable Tithe 
to Angle is, from St. James- Lide *till Bart holo- 
mew-Tide, He ſpawneth in June or beginning 
of July; is eaſily taken, as falling on his ſide 
after one or two gentle Turns, and ſo draun eaſily 
to Land. The beſt Bait for him (moſt delight- 
ful to him) is the Red worm (found in Commons 
and Chalky Grounds after Rain) at the Root of a 
great Dock, wrapt up in a round Clue. © He loves 
alſo Paſte, Flag-worms, Waſps, Green-flies, But- 
ter flies, and a Graſhopper-without-Legs, 


BAIT your Ground the Night before with 
Grols- ground Malt, boiled and ſtrained, and then 
in the Morning with the Red-worm bait your 

Hock, and plumbing your Ground within halt ap 
Inch, Fiſh. | 


THE Bleak, an eager Fiſh, is caught with 
all ſorrs of Worms bred on Trees or Herbs, allo 
with Flies, Cad-baits, Bobs, Paſte, Sheeps- blood, 
white Snails, Waſps, Gnats, Ic. In a warm clear 
Day the ſmall Fly at the rim of the Water is 
beſt; in a Cloudy Day, Gentles or Cad- Baits, 
two Foot under the Water. | 


THE Bull head or Miller's-Thumb being 
Childrens Kecreation, I ſhall ſpeak little of them, 
only being ſerviceable for Baits, I ſhall only ſay 
he is eaſily taken with a ſmall Worm, being 
Jazy and fimple, and will ſwallow any thing; and 
the Minnow, Loach and Barnicle being ot the 
ame Diet, 1 place here too. 


THE Chevin oveth all ſorts of Worms, Flies, 
Cheeſe, Grain and Blackworms, their Be'lics be- 
ing flit, that the white may be ſeenz and very 


much delighteth in the Pich of au Oxes nd, 
88 he 
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the tough outward Skin being carefully taken of; 


without breaking the inward render Skin, In the 


Morning early, angle tor Chevins with a Snail ; 


in the Heat of the Day with ſome other Bait; 


in the Afternoon with the Fly; the great Moth 
with a great Head, yellow Body, and . whitiſh . 


Wings uſually found in Gardens about the Even- 


ing: The larger the Chevin, the ſooner taken; 


loving his Bait larger, and variety on a Hook. 


THE Char is a Lancaſhire Fiſh, found in à 
Mere, cald Winander- Mere in that County, the 


largeſt in England. 


FOR the Chub, called by ſome a Chevin, by 


others a Villain. Bait your Hook with a Grafſs- 
hopper, hind the Hole where he lies, accompanied 
in a hot Day, with twenty or more, floating 
almoft om the very Superticies of the Water; 


chooſe which you think beſt, and faireſt, and 
drop your Hook ſome two Foot before him, and 


he will bite er it greedily, and cannot break. 
hold with his Leather Mouth; let him play and 
tire, leſt you break your Line. If you cannot 
get a Graſs-bopper, tnen any Worm or Fly you. 


will, In cold Weather, fiſh for him near the 


bottom, and the Humble Bee is the beſt Bait. 
Some appropriate Baits according to the Month, 
but 1 ſhall omit that; the Chi (being beſt and 


in his Prime in the Winter) a Paſte made of Cheeſe. 


aud Turpentine is the only Bait to take him. 


THE Carp is ſubtle and full of Policy, will 
lever bite in Cold Weather, but in Hot you can- 
not be too early or too late. In March he ſe dom 


retuſeth the Red worm, in Jene the Cad baits, 


ud the three. next Months the Graſi hopper. 


10 


\ 
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To bring Fiſh, if any in the Pond or River, 
N T the Place you deſire. f 


BOIL clean Barly in Water till it burſts, with 
Licorice, add a little Mummy; and ſome Honey, 
and beat them together in a Mortar into : 
ſtiff Paſte, and boil about the Quantity of : 
Wall-nut of this Paſte with a Quart of Barley, 
till it grows glutenous, and then lay it for: 
Ground Bait, and the Fiſh will lock about it 
from all Parts. | | 


To taks Fiſb in the Night with - a Light. 


THIS is an admirable way to ſupply you with 
a ſuddain Diſh, via. Take a Glaſs in the form 
of an Urinal very deep, put as-much Clay in 
the bottom of it as will fink the Mouth of it 
within an Inch of the Water, floating on pieces 
of Cork, tied about the Neck to keep it ſtead- 
ily upright; then place a Candle in it, by ftick- 
ing it in the Clay-ſocket, anointing the out-fide 
of the Glaſs with Oil of Aſper. This Light 
will ſhine a great way in a ftill Water, fo 
that the Fiſh being amazed at ſo unuſual a Sight, 
will come out of their Holes about it, and be 
detained with the Scent of the Oil ſo long that 
2 a Hoop-Net you may take great Store of 


Au 
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An Univerſat bait to take all manner of 
Fiſh, but eſpecially TROUT'S 


TAKE of the Juice of Camomile two: ſpoon- 
fulls, Oyl of Spike four drams, Spirit of Vi- 
triol one Ounce, Oyl of Comfrey by Infuſion, 
fx drams, Gooſe-greaſe one Ounce ; Diſſolve 
theſe over the Fire, being well melted, let it 
ſtand 3 or 4 days before you ſtop it up, with 
2 good Cover made of Parchment and Leather, 
and it will keep good for ſeven Years. 


Then to drag upon the Ground, and 


when not. 


WHEN you Fiſh in. a quick Stream drag 
a Quills length or more, | 


ALSO when the Water is not clear, but of 
a White or Clay Colour, and if you put a 
little piece of Scarlet a little above the Hook, 
the Fiſh will ſee the Bait the better. 


SOMETIMES when you -are at the Sport 
the Wind ariſeth, and makes your Float dance 
upon the Wayes, then always obſerve, and watch 
well the motion of your Float under Water, 
and not the Top of your Float. 


I ſaw an Angler whipping for Bleaks and 
Dace with a May-flye, but he put on a Gentle 
— the Hook beſides, and he had excellent 
8 


Of. 
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Of keeping Baits, 


THE Red Worm muſt be kept in a Bag d r. 
Red Cloath, with a Handtul ot chopr Tenne coney 
mixt with half ſo much freſh, black, ani tertie whe! 
Mould, as will {cower and preſerve them: Al Wax 
other Worms, with the Leaves of Trecs they areW and te 
brei on, renewing them often-in a Day. Only . 
the Cad bait, Bob, ani Canker, &c. muſt be 2. 
Kept in the ſame Things you find them, clarif 


THE great White Magoots, keep them inf 3. 
Sheep's Tallow, or little bits of a Beaſts Liver ;M Flow, 
and to {cower them, hang them warm in a Bag 
of Blanket ing, with Sand. 4. 


THE Frogs and Graſhoppers, in wet Moſs an 
long Graſs, frequently moiſtened; and when uſel 5. 
the Legs of the firit, and the Wing ol che other I the f 
muſt be cut cloſe off. | 


THE Flies, uſe them as you take them. Only, 
the Vaſps, Hornets, and Humble- l ee, muſt be dy Le 
in an Oven, their Heads dipp'd in Sheeps -lood, i mer: 
and dry'd again, may be kept in a Box lor uſe, ¶ Chee 


TO begin then with the Barbel. The beſt Time Yellc 
for Anzling tor this Fiſh is at the latter end of May, 
June, July, and beginning of Auguſt, in bil A; 
Haunts aforemention's ; and the beſt ait (omi · I Take 
ting others) is the well ſcoured Lob-Worm being feti. 
of a curious cleanly Palate as well as Shape) or Hon: 
Cheeſe ficep'd an Hour or tuo in clarified Honey: W Pod 
He is a ſubtie Fiſh, extraordinary ſtrong, and And 
dogged to be dealt with, and therefore be ſure to Hoo! 
have your Rod and Line ſtrong and long, or yu 
May endanger to break it, * 


WW; 
Of Paſtes. 


r. BEAT in a Mortar the Leg of a young 
Coney (vulgarly called the Almond) or of a 
Whelp or Catling, and a Quantity of Virgins 
Wax and Sheeps Suet, till they are incorporated, 
and temper them with clarified Floney: into Faſte. 


2: SHEEPS blood, Cheeſe, fine Manchet and 
elariſied Honey tempered, 


3. S HEEP Kidney ſuet, Cheeſe, fine 
Flower, with clarified Honey 2 | 


4. CHERRIES, Sbeep's- Blood, Saffron, and; 
tine Manchet made into a Paſte. 


5. BEAT into a Paſte the atteſt old Cheeſe, 
the ſtrongeſt Runnet can be got, fine Wheat- 
flower and Arents-/eed Water: If for a Chub 
you make the Paſte, put a little ruſty Bacon. 


LASTLY, Mutton: Kidney-ſuet, an] Tur- 
merick reduced to a fine Powder, the fatteſt old 
Cheeſe, and ſtrongeſt Aennet, wrought to a Paſte, 
aiding T'urmerick, till the Paſte be of a curious 
Yellow ; and is excellent for Chevin. 


ANOINT your Bait with this Confection: 
Take the Oil of Aſj ray, Cecr:lus India, and Aſſa- 
fetida beaten, and mix with it as much Lie- 
Honey; then diſſolve them in the Oil ot Poly- 
pody, and keep it in a cloſe Glaſs for your uſe. 
And that your Paſte may not waſh off your 
Hook, beat Catton-Wool or Flax into it. 


50 
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o take Herns. | 

AND becauſe Gentlemen who have Fiſh 
Ponds, wonder they lole ſo many Fiſh, an{ 
are apt to cenſure ſometimes undelervedly their 
Neighbours, when it is the inſatiable Hern tha 
is the true Cauſe, I ſhall next lay down the 
beſt and moſt approved Way of taking the 
great Fiſh-deyouring Hern, whole Haunt having 
found, obſerve this Method to take him. Get 
three or four ſmall Roaches, or Dace; take x 
ſtrong Hook, (not too rank) with Wyre't 
it, and draw the Wyre juſt within the Skin, 
from the ſide of the Gills to the Taj! of the 
ſaid Fiſh, and he will live four or five Day, 
(if dead, the Hern will nor tcuch it.) Then 
have a ſtrong Line, of a dark green Silk, twiſt— 
ed with Wyre, about three Yards long, tie 
round Sore of a Found to it, and lay three 6. 1 
or four ſuch Hooks, but not too deep in the us m 
Water, out of the Herns wading ; and twoWuith 
or three Nights will antwer your Expectation Wand t! 


Some Obſervations of an ld Experience d th 
| * Angler, | bites 


1 IF inthe hot Months, cloudy Weather Morn 
beft, when a ſmall Gale ſtirs the Water- Won. 


2. When the Floods have carried away the 
Filth that {widen Showers incumbred the Wa- 
ter withal, and the River and Pond retains its 
uſual Bounds, looking of a whitiſh Colour. 


3. WHEN a violent Shower has troubled orf g.“ 
muddied the River, or a little betore the Fung, t 
ſpawn, at what Time they come into the ſaniſMayd t 
Ground to looſen their Bellies. 


4. AFTER K co 
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4. AFTER Rains, when the Rivers keep their 
bounds, yet riſe and run ſwiftly, for then they 


ſeek Shelter in Crecks and little Rivulets run- 
ging into the River. 


5. FISH for Carp and Tench early, that is - 
betore Sun riſe, till Eight in the Mornig; and 
from Four inthe Atrernoon till after S un- ſet. 
In March, the beginning of April, and the lat- 
ter End of September and all Winter, when 
there are no great Froſts, the Fiſh bite in the 
warm of the Day, the Wind being ſtill ; but 
2 mm Months Morning and Evening 


6. FISH rife beſt at the Fly after the Shower 
eas muddied or clouded the Waters, and Fiſh 
oMuith Flies in generally, March, April, May, 
and the begiming of June, is the beſt for Trout, 
4 may Angle in a clear Scar-light Night, 

they are then roaving about for Prey; he 
bites beſt in muddy Water, and the beſt Time 
Wot Fiſhing for him is from 8 to x0 in the 
Morning, and. from 3 till 5 in the Alter- 
n00N, . 


7. THE Calmon Fiſhery is beſt in May, 
June, July, and Auguſt, from three in the 
— till Sun-let, and in the Morning as 
core. 


8. THE Barble bites beſt early in the Morn- 
ng, till Ten or Eleven in May, June, July, 


ud the begiuning of Augrſt. 


= 9. THE Perch and Ruff bites belt all Day 
n cool cloudy Weather, 
10 THE 
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The Names of the Flies that are wſed h N 6 

Angling, with the Times when they are Drake 

in Seaſon, and what the Bodies, and Wings 
are made of. 

. A Stone Fly, which is in ſeaſon in April, 

the Body of it is made with black wobl, 

made yellow under the Wings, and under the 

Tayl ; the Wings are made of a Mallards, 

Feather. ö 


2. A Ruddy Fly, is in ſeaſon in the begin- 
ning of May; the Body is made of red Wood 
wrapt about with blue Silk, the Wings are 
made of. the Wings of a Drake, and a re 
Hackle. | 


11. 


3. The yellow, or greeniſh Fly, is in ſeaſon 
in May, with made yellow Wool, his Wings 


Wool 
made of red Hacles and the Wings of a Drake, ; 


lealon 


black 


4. The Dun Fly is ſometimes of Dun- Wool 
and ſometimes black, it is in Seaſon in March 12+ 
his Wings made of Partridge-Feathers, blac el, 
Drakes Feathers and the Feathers under hisith V 
Tayl. i r ſom 
| . neh V 
5. The Black Fly, in ſeaſon in Aſay, madeWuve at 
of black-Wool, and wrapt about with Peacock 
Tayl, the Feathers of the Wings of a brown] Laft 
Capon, with the blue Feathers in his head. ie 
N Iſin 
6. The ſad yellow Fly, in ſeaſon in JunyWith \ 
made of black Wool, with a yellow Lit on er 
ther ſide , the Wings ol a Buzzard, bound wit 
black braked hemp. 


7. The Moorilh Fly, in ſeaſon in June, — 
01 


* 
„ 
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of duskiſh * Wool, the Wings the black of a 
Drake. 


8. The tawny Flye, good till the middle of 
June made of Bears-Woel, the Wings made 
contrary one againſt the other, of the whitiſh 
Male of a wild Drake. | 


9. The Waſp-Fly, in ſeaſon in Fuly, made of 
ak- Wool, wrapt about with Yellow Silk; the 
Wings of a Drakes Feathers, or Buzzards. 


i 10. The Shz11-fly good in the middle of June, 

erde of Greeniſh Wool, lapr.:about with Pearl 

1 Wi 1 Tayl ; the Wings of a Buzzards 
feathers. ES 


af 11. The Dark Drake Fly, made with Hack- 

„ol, wrapt about with black Silk, are in 

eon in Auguſt; the Wings the Male of the 
back Drake with a Head: - INE 


bl 12. The May Fly, made of greeniſh colour'd 
wel, or Willow-Colour, and darken, it chiefly 
ith Waxzed filk, or Ribb'd with a black Hair, 
r ſome of them Ribb'd with filver Thread, and 
uch Wings for the Colour, as you lee the Fly to 
ave at that ſeaſon. 


Laftly, The Oak-Fly, the Body made of 
ange Tawney, and black Cruel, the Wings 
i Iinglas and the Feather of Molles, luck on 
ith Yellow- Wax. 


To 
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HAVING thus briefly laid down ſuch Rule 
and Directions, as may enable a Tong Angler 
not to think-his Time aitogether Thrown away, 82 
which he ſpends at the Water- ſide, and which 1 
will be ſatisfactory to him if he purſues them; Ee 
1 have nothing to ſay, but that Experience and 
Obſervation muſt render him Compleat. But, 
as there are many Anglers, who are not wil- 
ling, and ſome whoſe pockets will not alloy 
them to have their Fith dreſ{:d at a Tavern, 
which is very Expenſive ; and again, as few puh- 
lick-houles do underſtand to drefs a Diſh of 
Fiſh, as it deſerves, eſpecially in the Country, 
or even within a few Miles of London; I {lull 
here inſert ſuch Receipts, as will be very ac- 
ceptable, the niceſt Pallats not excepted, - 


How to dreſs TROUT. ger! 


SOME chuſe to have their 'Trouts Boiled donne 
others Fry'd, but the latter is certainly the beſt 
and ſweeteſt way of dreſſing them; and then "Gd 
if you would have them, ſerved up to the Tab 6 
Secundum Artem, you muſt get ſome BechF rr - 
and make rich Greavy, to which. add Oiſters ſe 
Shrimps, Pickled Muſhrooms,” and ſpaun of 
Lobfſter-bruifed and ſome Nutmeg, then pour 
in your melted Butter, warm them all together 
over the Fire and pur your Same into the Diſh 
with your Trouts. But for thoſe who are nc 
ſo very curious and dainty, the Greavy and og. 
Butter mixed together, or plain melted Buttec N B 
will be ſufficient, and I am ſure much whole bold 
lomer than the former. | fant 1 
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How to dreſs CARP. 


gave the Blood of your Carp, and if it be 4 
large Fiſh mix with it a Qnart of Claret; it 
a Middling One, a Pint; with a ſmall Quan- 
tity of WT. > Cloves, and Mace and Salt with 
2 Bunch of Thyme. Let your Carp ſtew in 
this Liquor over a gentle Fire (cloſe covered) 
tl the Skin hegins to Crack, then take oft 
your Stew-Pan, and having a warm Diſh, place 


your Carp therein, pour the Liquor over it, 


firſt taking out the Bunch of Thyme, and ſead 
it to Table. 


How to Dreſs BARBEL 


BARBEL, if dreſſed Carp-Faſhion, will ra- 
ther Exceed, rhan fall ſhort of Carp ; but if you 
do not think fit to dreſs them atrer that man- 
ner, then put an handfull of Salt into your Wa- 
ter, One Large Onyon cut into ſmall peices, 

e Lemmon Peel either dried or Green, æ 
Bunch of Thyme, ſome whole Pepper and 
Horſe-Radiſh-Root. If your Barbel be large, 
put in a Pint of Vinegar, if middling, halt 2 
Pint ; and Boil your Fiſh in the Liquor. As 
to your ſauce, Take a pound of treth But ter 
and melt it, put in a quarter of a pint of 
Claret, ſome Nutmeg and three Anchoviſe ; 
lqueeſe half a Lemon into it, and add ſome 
Oiſters or Shrimps. Then ſerve it up to Table. 
N. B. a little Bunch of Thyme ought to be 
boiled in the ſauce, which will give it a plea- 
kat Flavicur, N 
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How to Dreſs JACKS, and PIKES 


IF you have a mind to Roaſt your Jack or 
Ftke, you muſt put a Pudding in his Belly 
made thus. Take a Pound of Beet Set, ſhred 
very {mall ; an handfull of Thyme, and a little 
TVinter-ſavory, ſhred fine and pickt from their 
Sralks; ſome Lemon peel cut ſmall, three An- 
choviſe- cut in pieces, a whole Nutmeg Grate, 
and the Crum of two Rouls grated very fine; 
and the Yelks of five Eggs. Mix theſe well 
together with ſome Pepper and Salt, and make 
a Pudding. The ſauce muſt be thus. A Quart 
of rich Gravy, or a Pint, in proportion to the 
ſize of the Fith, a Pound of Freſh Butter, half 
a Nutmeg grated, a pint of Shrimps, with 
AMuſbrooms and Oiſters. A whole Lemon iqueels 
ed, if you uſe a Quart of Gravy. 


For Roach, Dace and Perch, &c. 


PLAIN ſauce is here uſed, with a little 
Vinegar or Lemon Juice in it; if you are 
more curious you may add Gravy, and an An- 
£hoviſe. But the bek way to dreſs a Dace, is 
in the manner ot a Freſh- Herring, by Scoring 
* on the ſides, and broiling it;; the ſauce as 
hetore- | | 


If 
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F vou have more Luout, Barbel, or Jace, 
rn you can well diſpence with for the pre- 
ent, and you are Apprehenſive that they will 
not keep ſweet by reaſon: of the Heat of the 
Weather, then you muſt Pickle them. Now 
this Pickle is no other than ſuch Liquor as 
you were directed to boil Barbel in, only that 
you maſt add a Quart or three Pints of Vi- 
negar more to the former, and leave out the 
Onyon, Thyme, Horſe-Radifh and Lemmon- 


Pee 
To ftew a CARP. 


TAKE a living Carp, and knock him on che 
Head and open him in the Belly, take heed 
you break not the Gill, pour ia a little Vi- 
negar, and waſh out all the Blood, ſtir it a- 
bout with your Hand, and keep the Blood ſafe ; 
then put as much White-Wine in a pan or 
Killet as will almoſt cover, and ſet it on the 
fre; put to it an Onion cut in the middle, 2 
Clove, or leſs of Garlick, a Race of Ginger 
ſhred, a Nutmeg quartered; a Faggot or bundle 
of {weet Herbs, and 3 or 4 Anchovies; your 
Carp being cut out and rubbed all over with 
Salt, when the Wine, (into which you may 
put a little Water) doth boil, put the Carp 
in, and cover him cloſe, and let him ſtew up 
about a quarter of an hour, then put in the 
Blood and Vinegar, with a little Butter, fo 
Giſh up the Carp, and let the Spawn, Milt 
and Revert be laid upon it, the Liquor that 
boiled him with the Butter, is the beſt Sauce, 
that is to be eaten as broth : Garniſh the 
in with Limons and grated Bread, 
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To Boyl Roach, or Dace, with all manner of 
A | | Sauce. : " M74 on 
TAKE your Roach or Dace,and having ſcrap'd 
off their Scales very clean, throw them into 
ſome Whlte-Wine Vinegar, and let them lye an 
Hour or two, then take em and dry 'em well with 
2 Cloth, and flower 'em, lay them over a clear 
Fire, and turn them often, 10 brojFd, you may 


ſerve them up-with Oyſters, or Mufſhroons, gar- 


niſh with Barberries, and Limons. 
To boyl Perches, X 


LET your Liquor boyl, and your Pan be ſez- 
foned with a little White-wine,G ravy, and Vine- 
gar, with a grated Nutmeg, and almoſt. boyl it 
over a chafing-daſh, then pour ſweet Butter over 
it: Garniſh it with Barberries and fliced Limons, 


To boyl Eels. 


CUT the Eels and ſtew them; when they are 
laſt done, beat a little Ale with Vinegar and 
put to the Liquor with ſome Parſley and ſweet 
Herbs; diſh them and ſerve them up in their 
broth, with a little ſalt, 


To dreſs a Cods Head. 


CUT off the Cods-head beyond the Gills, that 
you may have part of the body with it, boyl 


it in Water and falt, to which you may add halt 
a pint of the beſt White-Wine Vinegar, the 
Head muſt be little more than Covered ; he- 


tore you put it into the Filk- Kettle, take . 
qua 
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quart of the biggeft and cleaneſt Oyſters, ani a 


bunch of ſweet Herbs and Onions, and put them 
into the Mouth of the Head, with a Pack-thread 
bind the Jaws , faſt, and put it into à Net, or 
Napkin, after you have "om and waſht it very 
clean: When it is boyled enough, take it up and 
ſet it a drying over a Chafing-diſh of Coals, then 
take the Oyſters Liquor, 4 Anchovies, and a 


ſliced Onion, put to them a quarter of a pint of 


W hite-wine,;a ſufficient of ſweet Butter, and 
melt them, ragether, jan our it on the Cods- 
head; ſtick all, or moſt of the Oyſters upon the 
Head, or where they will enter, and Garniſh 
R over with them; and ſet it ſmoaking upon 
the Table, ſome grate Nutmeg on it tirſt, which 
indeed has a pleaſant Flavour, Oyl is offenſive to 


the Stomach and Head, Garniſh the brim ot the 


diſh, with, Limon, interſpers'd with Barberries, 
and ſliced bay-leaves. n 


To keep Salmon Freſh a while Month. 


FIRST boyl your ralmon as uſually then put 
it into an Earthen. por, and cover it in good 
White Wine Vinegar, putting thereto a branch 
of Roſemary,” and keep it very cloſe covered, 
and ſo you may keep it, that it will retain its 
perte& raſte and delicacy for one Month or 
more. 


To 50% Flounders or Jacks the beſt way. 


TAKE a Pint of White- wine, the tops of young 
Thyme and Roſemary, a little whole Mace, a 
little whole Pepper, {eaſoned with Verjuice, 
Salt, and a little ſweet Butter, and ſo ſerve it; 


ou may do fifh in the ſame Liquor three or 
four times. 
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* To make an Eel Pye. 


WASH, flea and cut your Eel in pieces, putts 
them a handful of Sweet Herbs, Parſtey minc'd 
with an Onion, ſeaſon them with Pepper, Sait, 
Cloves, Mace and Nutmeg, and having your 
Coffin made of good Paſte, put them in, and 
firew over them a handful of Currans, and a 

Limon cut in ſlices, then put on Butter and cloſe 
the Pye, when it is daked, put in at the Funnel 
a little ſweet Butter, White-Wine and Vinegar, 
beaten up with a couple of Yolks of Eggs. 


To flew a TROUT. 


TAKE a large Trout, fair Trim'd and waſh 
L, put it into a large Pewter-difh 3 then taks 
half a Pint of ſweet Wine, with a lump ol 
Butter, and a little whole Mace, Parſley, 
Savoury, ani Phyme; -mince them all ſmall, 
an: ur them into the Belly of the Frout, and 
ee quarter of an Hour, then mince 
{.£ of an har Egg, and ſtre it onthe Trout, 
- the Herbs about it, ſcrape on Sugar and 

' Jerve ic up. 
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To flew a PIKE. 


AFTER your Pike is dreſt and opened in the 
back and laid flat, as if it were to try, then lay it 
in a large Diſh, put to it White-W ine to cover 
it, let it on the Coals, and let it boil gently, i 
"the cum ariſe take it off, then put to it Currans, 
Sugar, Cinamon, Barberries, as many Pruans as 
will garniſh the Diſh, then cover it cloſe with 
another diſh, and let it ſtew till the fruit be ſoft, 
and the Pike enough, then put to it a goed piece 
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of ſweet Butter; with your ſcummer take up 


the Fith, and lay it in a Diſh with ſippets, ther 


take a couple of Yolks of Eggs only, and bear 
them tegether well, with a ſpoonſul of Cream, 
and as ſoon. as the Pickle is taken out, put it into 
the Broth, and ſtir it exceedingly, to keep it 
ſrom Curdling, then pour the Broth upon the 
Pike, and Trim the ſides of the Giſh with Sugar, 
Pruans, and Barberries, with flices-of Oranges. 
and Limons, and ſo ſerve it up. 


To Roaft a piece of Stur geon. 


STOP your Stu rcon with Cloves, then ſpit it, 
and let it roaſt very leaſurely, baſting it cont i- 
nually, which will take away the hardneſs ; whews 
it is enough, ſerve it upon the Venilon ſauce ;. 
with ſalt only thrown up. n it. 


To boil a Gurnet or Roach:- 


FIRST draw your Fifh,and then either ſplit it, 
or Joynt it open in the Back, and Truſs it round 
then waſh it clean, and boil it in Water and 
Salt, with a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, then take it 


up in a large diſh, and pour into it Ver juice 


Nutmeg, Butter and Pepper, alter it hatn 
ſtewed a little, chicken it wich the Volks of Egge, 
then remove it hot into another Diſh, & garnith- 
& with ſlices of Oranges, and Limons, Barbers 
Ties, Pruans and Sugar, and fo ſerve it up. 


To make a Carp Pye. 


AFTER you have drawn and waſh'd and ſcalded 

2 fair large Carp, ſeaſon it with Pepper, Salt, 
and Nutmeg, and then put it into a Coffin, with 
godd ſtore of ſweet Butter, and then caſt on 
"V9 Raiſins 
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Raifins of the Sun, the juice of Limons, and ſome 


ices of Orange peek, and then ſprinkle ona 
little Vinegar, Cloſe it up and bake it. 


To Barrel up Oyſters. 


OPEN your Oyſters,take the Liquor from them 
and mix it with a reaſonable quantity of the beſt 
W hite- wine-vinegar, With a little ſalt and Pep- 
per; then put the Oyſters into a fmall Barrel 
and fill them up wath Pickle, and this will keep 
them 6 Months, ſweet and good, and with their 
Natural Taſte. 


Jo Roaſt Eels. 


WHEN they are flead cut them to pieces, a- 
bout 3 or 4 Inches long, dry them, and put 
them into a diſh, mince a little Thyme, 2 Oni- 
ons, a peice of Limon peel, a little Pepper 
beaten ſmall, ſtrew it on the Eels, with the 
Volks of 2 or 3 Eggs, then having a ſmall 
Spit, or elle two ſquare ſticks made for that 
Purpoſe, {ſpit through the Eels crols ways, and 
put a bay-leaf between every piece of Eel, and 
tying the ſticks on a ſpit let em roaſt ; you 
need not turn em conſtantly, but let em ſtand 
till they hiſs or are brown, ſo do them on the 
other fide, and put the diſh ( in which the Eel 
was with the ſeaſoning) underneath to fave 
the Gravy, baſte it over with ſweet Butter. 
The ſauce muſt be a little Claret-wine, ſome 
minced Oyfters with their Liquor, a grated 
Nutmeg, and an Onion, with ſweet butter and 
fo ſerve it. 


To 


[ 19 
No broyl Oyfters. - 


TAKE the biggeſt Oyſters you can get, then 
take a, little minced Thyme, grated Nutmeg» 
grated bread, and a little falt; put this to the 
Oyſters, then get ſome of the largeſt bottom 
ſhells, and place them on the Grid Iron, and 

two or 3 Oyſters in each ſhell, then put ſome 
tter to them, and let them ſimper on the Fire 
till the Liquor bubbles low, ſupply it Rill with 
butter, when they are Criſp, feed them with 
White-wine, and a little of their own Liquor, 
with a little grated bread, Nutmeg, and minced 
Tnyme, put as much only as to reliſh it, ſo let it 
boyl it up again, then add ſome drawn butter ta 
thicken and diſh them, 


To pickle Oyſters. 


TAKE a quart of the largeſt great Oyſters, 
with all their Liquor, waſh them clean and wipe 
them, add to them a pint of White-Wine Vine- 
gar, half an Ounce of whole Pepper, an handtul 
ot Salt, a quarter of an Ounce of large Mace 
with the Liquor of the Oyſters ſtrained ; put al 
together in a pipkin over a ſoft Fire, let them 
ſimper together a quarter af an Hour, when the 
Oyſters are enough take them up, and put them 
into a little fair Water and Viregar, till they be 
cold; let the Pickle boyl a quarter of an Hour 
after the Oyſters are taken up, both being cold, 
put them up together; when you uſe them Gar- 
niſh the diſk with Barberries and Limon, and a 
little of the Mace, and. Pepper, and pour in 
lome of the pickle. PO IE ne, 
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How to flew a Mallard, 


_ ROAST your Mallard half enough, thentake it 
up and cut it in pieces, then put it inte a Diſh 
with the Gravy, and as much Liquor as will 
cover it, then put in a piece of freſh Butter, and 
2 handful of Parfley chopt ſmall, with 2 er; 
Onions, and a Cabbage-lettuce, let them ſtew one 
our, then ſeaſon it with pepper and Salt, anda 
little Verjuice, ſo ferve it. 


To flew a Diſh of Bras. 


— TAKE your Breams and dreſs them, and dry 
'Gem well, and ſalt them; then make a. Charcoal 
Fire, and lay em on the Grid-Iron over the fire, 
being very hot; let them be indifferent brov n 
on both fides, then put a Glaſs of. Claret in a 
Pewter- difh,. and ſet it over the fire to bojl, put 
into it 2 or 3 Anchovies, as many Onions and 
about half a pint of Gravy, a pint of Oyſtcr,, 
with a little Thyme minced. ſmall, when it hath 
boiled a while, put to it a little melred Butter 
and Nutmeg.: Tnen diſn your Bream, and pour 
all this upon it, and ſet it again on the Fire, 
putting ſome Lolks of Eggs over it. 


To boil. a Mullet. 


HAVING ſcalded your Mullet. you muſt ſave 
their Livers, and Rocs, then pur em in Water 
boiling hot; put to em a glaſs of Claret, a bun- 
ele of ſweet Herbs, with a little Salt and Vine- 
zar, 2 or 3 whole Onions, and a Limon fliced ; 
the ntake ſome whole Nutmegsand.quarter then 
ant ſome large Mace and ſome Butter drawn 


Mth Chret, wherein diffolye 2 or 3 ag” 
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diſh up your fiſh and put on your ſauce, beink' 
firſt ſeaſoned with ſalt. Garniſh your diſh with 
fryed Oyſters and 14 and thus you may 
ſeaſon your Liquor for boiling moſt other Fiſn. 


To ftew Flounders: 


DRAW your Flounders and waſh 'em, and 
on the white ſide, being put in a diſh, put to 
'em a little White wine, a few minced Oyſters, . 
ſome whole Pepper, and fliced Ginger, a few 
ſweet Herbs, 2 or 3 Onions quarter'd, and ſalt ;. 
put all theſe into your ſtewing Pan covered 
cloſe, and let *emftew as ſoon as you can, then diſh - 
them on fippets ; then take ſome ol the Liquor 
they were ſtewed in, put ſome butter to it, and + 
the Yolk of an Egg beaten, . and pour it on the 
Flounders, . Garnifh it with Limon--and Ginger” 
beaten on the brinis of the diſh.- 


To Roaſt a Salmon whole. 


DRAW your Salmon at the Gills, and after it” 
is {calded, and waſh't, and dry'd, - Lard it with 
pickled Herring, or a fat Eel ſalted, then take 
about a pint of Oyſters parboiled, put to theſe 
a few ſweet Herbs, ſome grated bread, about 
half a dozen hard Eggs, with 2 Onions, ſhred 
all cheſe very ſmall, and put to it Ginger, Nut- 


meg, Salt, Pepper, Cloves and Mace, ; Mix theſe® 


together, and put em all within the- Salmon at 
the Gills ; put them into the Oven in an Ear-- 
then-pan, born up with pieces of wood in-the- 
bottom of the diſh; put Claret-wine, and baſte - 
your Salmon very well over with Butter; before 
you put it into an Oven, When it is drawn, 
make your ſauce of the Liquor that is in the 
Tan, and ſome of the ſpawn of the ices, 
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boy led with ſome melted Bu tter on the top, Rick 
kim about with Toaſts and Bay-Leaves {ryed, 


take ont the Oyfters from within, and Garniſh 
the Diſh therewith. £Y 


To fry Salmon. 


Take a Jole, Chine, or Rand, and fry it in 
Elarified Butter, when it is ſift and criſp fryed, 
make Sauce thereot with a little Claret-Wine, 
{weet Butter, grated Nutmeg, flices of Orange, 
and Oyfter-Liquor, ſtew them altogether, and 
now on the Sauce, and on that Parfley, Aliſaun - 

er and Sage Leaves fry'd in Butter. 


An Eel to Slice. 


Source an Fel with a Handful of Salt, ſplit it 
flown the back, take out the Chine-bone, and 
ſeaſon the Eel with Nutmeg, Pepper, ſalt, and 
ſweet Herbs minc'd ; then ,- a Pack-thread at 
each end, and the middle rowl up like a Collar 
of Brawn then boyl it in Water, Salt, and Vine- 

ar, a Blade or two of Mace, and half a ſlice of 

imon, boyl it half an Hour, keep it in the ſame 
Liquor 2 or three Days, then cut it out in round 
pieces, and lay 6 or 7 in a Diſh with Parſley and 
Barberrics, and ſerve it up with Vinegar in Sau- 
gers. 
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5 To Bake a Pickerel. 


Boyl your Pickering ( but firſt take care he is 
not ſtale) then pull out the Ribs and Bones, 
and put it into your Paſte, and ſeaſon it with 
Pepper and Salt moderately, which done, put 
in ſome Butter and Raiſins of the Sun, * ſo 


bake it. 


To Boil Scollops. 7 


FIRST boil the Scollops, then take them out of 
the ſhells, and waſh them, then ſlice them, and 
ſeaſon them with Nutmegs, Ginger, and Cina- 
mon, and put them into the bottom ef your 
ſhells again, with a little Butter, White-wine 
Vinegar and grated Bread, let them be boiled 


on both ſides; if they are ſharp they muſt have 


ſugar added unto them, for the Fiſh js luſci- 
ous, and ſweet naturally; therefore you may 
boil them with Oyſter Liquor and Gravy, with 
diſſolved Anchovies, minced Onions and Thyme, | 
with the juice of Limon in it. 


To Roaſt @ Rabbit with Oyſters. 


WASH your Rabbit and dry it well, then take 
halt a Pint of Oyfters, waſh them, and wipe 
them clean one by one, and put them into the 
Rabbits Felly, a couple of Onions ſhred, whole 
Pepper, large Mace, 2 or 3 ſprigs ot Thyme, 
ſow up the Belly; and tor the ſauce as * 
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gtie Liver and Parſly ; and a hard Egg, ſhred 
them together, and beat ſome Butter thick, 
put into the. Diſh and ſerve it. | 


To boil a Salmon. 


TAKE as much Water as will cover it, then 
take Roſemary, Thyme and Winter Savory, and 
Salt, boil all theſe very well, and then put in 
ſome Wine-Vinegar,. and when your Salmon is 
boiled, let him remain in the {ame Water: 
always until you.have occaſion to eat it. 


To make. an Oyſter Pye. 


FRI dry your Oyſters, and then put them into 
your Coffin with fome Butter, and whole large 

ace, and ſo bake it; then take off the Lid, and 
fill it with more butter, putting ſome of the 
Liquor of the Oyſters alſo thereunto, then ſea- 
{on it well with Sugar, and ſerve. it hot to the 
Table at the firſt Courte. 


To make. an Eel-pye with Oyſters. 


WASH your Eels and gut them, and dry them 
well in a Cloth; to 4 good Eels allow a pint of 
Oyſters well waſhed, ſeaſon them with Pepper, 
Salt and Nutmeg, and large Mace, put half a 

ound of butter into the Pye, and halt a Limon 
iced, ſo bake it; when it is drawn, take the 
yolks of 2 Eggs, a. couple of Anchovies diſſol- 
ved in a little White-wine, with a quarter of a 
pound ol trefh Butter, melt it, and mix it alto- 


gether, and make a.lear of it, and put it into 


the. Pye. f 
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To draw Butter for Sauce; 
CUT your Butter into thin ſlices, put it in your 


diſh,. let it melt leaſurely on the Coals, being: 
often ſtirred, and after it is melted, put to it a 


not to be uſed. 


a: WI little Vinegar, or fair Water, which you will; 
beat it up till it be thick, it it keeps its Colour 

1 | white, it is „ but if yellow and turn'd it is: 
3 . 
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Some proper Terms for Carving ſeveral 
* Sorts fin, s ſ 


Parb a Lobſter. 

Chine a Salmon. 

Culpon a Trout. 

Saues. a Capon or Tench.. 
Fin that Chevin. 

Tranch that Sturgeon. 
Sauce that Place or Flounder. . 
Bide that Haddock. 2 
Splay that Bream. 

Splat that: Pike. 
UnJer-Tench a Porpuſs. 
String that Lamprey... 
Tame a. Crab. 
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Tranſon that Eel, a 
Tuſk a Barbel.. 
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Short Diſſertation” | 
UPON THE . | 
CAUSE and CURE 


„ 
PEAGUE 
Now raging in France, 


Digeſted from the Works of 
Dr. MEAD, Dr. WILLIS, 
and others: With variety of ex- 

cellent Receipts, very neceſſary to 

be uſed in all Families. 
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| © run thro? the ſeveral Heads promig 
in the Title, Page, relating to the Improy 
ments of Husbandry in all its {everal Branche 
as likewiſe the various Obſervations of uſe t: 
the compleat Angler: I ſhall now entertain thi 
Reader, with a more uſeſul Subject (efpecially y 
this Time, when the Hand of Providence is litte 
up with Severity to Puniſh the propoſterou 
Wickedneſs of the Age) a Subject, which if & 
riouſly weigh'd, will put a Man in a Poſture o 


Defence againſt the ſeyeral Attacks of a dim. - 


Diſtemper now raging abroad: Not that MA 


3s able to contend with his Maker, or in a C. 
pacity to Battle with Death the King ot Terre 


when his Commiſſion is a Foot; but that Magi 


(firſt unfeignedly Repenting of his Sins) ma 
have the Benefit of uſing thoſe Means, whic 
God in the firft Creation, appointed for all thoſ 
who would live worthy of his Mercy. 


4 being premis'd, that God often Works b 
Second Cauſes, and Bleſſeth the Means he ha 


ordain'd, it remains that I come now to ſhe 


what Diſtempers may ſoon be brought into ou 

Houſes from abroad, and what Methods oug 
to be taken in caſe ſo diſmal a Calamity if th 
Plague ſhould befall us. 


And here we will begin with the Opinions e 
ſeveral of our moſt eminent Phy ſicians, vix. 


THE Learned Dr. Mead is of Opinion, thafff 


alter due Quarantines have been pertorm'd, ths 
Near to our] ſeycrai Ports, (ſays he) the! 
ſhould be Lazarettos built in convenient Plac 
on little Iſlands, if it can ſo be, for the Receptio 


both of Men and Goods, which arrive from Place 


ſu ſpedte 


Crew. 
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ſuſpected of Infection: The keeping Men in 
Quarendine on board the Ship being not ſuffici- 
ent 3 the only uſe of which is to obſerve whe- 
ther any dye among them. For Infection may 
be preſerved ſo long in Cloaths, in which it is 
once lodged, that as much, nay more of it, if 
Sickneſs continues in the Ship, may be brought 
on Shoar at the End than at the beginning of the 
40 Days: Unleſs a new Quarentine be begun 
every time any Perſon dies; which might not 
end, but with the Deſtruction of the whole Ship's 


I F there has been any Contagious Diſtgmper 


in the Ship; the Sound Men fhould leave their 


Cloaths; which ſhould be burnt ; the Men waſhed 


W 2nd ſhaved ; and having freſh Cloaths, ſnould ſt ay 


in the Lazaretto 30 or 40 Days. The .reafon of 
this is, becauſe Perſons may be recover'd from a 


Diſcaſe themſelves, and yet retain matter of 1 


feftion about them a conſiderable Time; as we 
frequently ſee the S-zall- Pox taken from thoſe, 
who have ſeveral Days before paſſed through. 


the Diſtemper. 
THE Sick, if there be any, ſhould be kept in. 


Houſes remote from the Sound ; and ſome time 
after they are well, ſhould alſo be waſhed and 
ſhaved, and have treſh Cloaths; whatever they 
wore while Sick being burnt; And then being 
removed to the Houſes of the Sound, ſhould. 


continue there: 30 or 40 Days. 


BUT the greateſt Danger is from ſuch Goods, 


as are apt to retain. Infection, ſuch as Cotton, 
Hemp and Flax, Paper or Books, Silk of all, 
forts, Linnen, Wool, Feathers, Hair, and all kinds 

of Skins. The Lazarette. for theſe ſhould ge 
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at a Diſtance from that for the Men, and they 
muſt in convenient Ware-houſes be unpackt, an 
expoſed, as much as may be, to the freſh Air for 


40 Days. | | 

I take it for granted, that the Goods ſhould 
be opened, when they are put into the Lazretto, 
otherwiſe their being there will avail nothing 
The Misfortune, which happened in the Iſland 


of Bermudas about 25 Yeais ſince, gives a Proof 


of this; where, as the Account has been given 
me by the learned Dr. Halley, a Sack of Cotten 
put on Shoar by Stealth, lay above a Mont 
without any Prejudice to the People of the Houſe 
where it was hid; but when it came to bediftr; 
buted among the Inhabitants, it carrjed ſuch 
Contagion along with it, that the living ſcarce 
ſufficed to bury the Dead. 


NOR ought this further Caution to be omit 
ted, That when the. Contagion has ceaſed in an 
Place by the approach of Winter, it will not be 
{ate to open a free Trade with it too ſoon: Þ 
cauſe there are Inſtances of the Diſtempea's be 
ing ſtopt by the Winter Cold, and yet the Seed 
| of it noe deſtroyed, but only kept nnactive, til 
the: Warmth of the following Spring has giret 
them new Life and Ferce. 


BUT above all it is neceſſary, that the Cla 
deſtine Importing of Goods be puniſhed witl 
the utmoſt Rigour; from which wicked Pradict 
I ſhould rt this Time apprehend more Dange 
of bringing the Diſeaſe from France, than b. 
any other Way whatſoever. ; 


As the Plague always breaks out in ſome par 
vicular Place, it is certain, that the Directions 0 


Wh (- 5 
the Civil Magiſtrate ought to be ſuch, as to make 


on Fire, to.call in the Aſſiſtance of the Neigh- 
bourhood > Whereas on the contrary, the Me- 
F mods taken by the Publick, on ſuch Occaſions, 
"Whave always had the Appearance of a ſevere 
Joiſcipline, and even Puniſhment, rather than of 
1 Compaſſionate Care: Which muſt naturally 
„anke the Infected conceal the Diſeaſe as long as 
vas poſſible. | b 


THE main Import of the Orders iſſued out at 
{Wieſe Times was, As foon as it was found, that 
„ay Houſe was infected, to keep it ſhut up, with 


Wa the Door; and Watchmen attending Day and 
Night to prevent any one's going in or out, ex- 
cept Phyſicians, Surgeons, Apotbecaries,Narſes, 
tearchers, &c. allowed by Nr And this 
to continue at leaſt a Month after all th 

LM was dead or recovered, 


IT is not eaſy to conceive a more diſmal 
Kene of Miſery, than this; Families ſeized with 
Diſtemper, which the moſt of any in the World 
cquires Help and Comfort, lockt up from all 
heir Acquaintance ; left it may be to the Treat- 
ment of an inhumane Nurſe (for ſuch are often 
ound at theſe Times about the Sick; ) and Stran- 
ers to every thing bnt the Melancholy fight of 
, Mike — Death makes among themſelves; 
with ſmall Hopes of Life, and thoſe mixed with 
Anxiety and Doubt, whether it be not better to 
Dye,than to ſurvive the Lols of their beſt Friends, 
in] neareſt Relations. 


IE 


tas much for the Intereſt of Families to diſco- 
yer their Misfortune, as it is, when a Houſe is 


large red Croſs, and Lord have Mercy upon us 


e Family 
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IF Fear, Deſpair, and all Dejection of Spi- 
rits diſpoſe the Body to-receive Contagion, and 
give it a great Power, where it is received, ay 
all Phyſicians agree they do, I don't ſee how a 


Diſeaſe can be' more enforced, than by ſuch a 
Treatment. 5 


NOTHING can juſtify ſuch Cruelty, but the 
Plea, that it is for the Good of the whole Com- 
munity, and prevents the ſpreading of Infection. 
But this upon due Conſideration will be found 
yuite otherwiſe: For while Contagion is kept 
nurſed up in a Houle, and continually encreaſed 
by the daily Conqueſts it makes, it is impoſlible 
bur the Air ſhould by Degrees become tainted, 
which by opening Windows, &c. will carry the 
Malignity firſt trom Houſe to Houſe; and then 
trom one Street to another. 


Dr. Mead further adds, and is very preſſing 
on that Point, that it is a very Dangerous De- 
ſtructive, and Cruel order to confine People to 
their Houſes, when Infected, by ſhutting them 
up for a Time, which when open'd again, will 
— fy all the Poyſon with more Violence than 

elore. 


THAT inſtead of Ignorant old Women for 
Searchers, Underſtanding, and Diligent Men 
ſhould be in their Room, who are capable of 
making a true Report of the Diſtemper. That 
upon Infection both Sick and Well ſhould be 
removed at a certain Diſtance from their Houſes, 
and a little Diſtance from each other. 


NO Manner of Compaſſion and Care ſhould 
be wanting to the Dileaſed ; to whom, being WW 
nov in clean and airy Habitations, there wo 

N 


ich due Cautions, be nu great — 1 in g. 
ing Attendance. All Expences ſhould be :pajd - 
the Publick, and no Charges ought to be 
hought great, which are counterbalanced with 
de ſaving a Nation from the greateſt of Cala- 
ities. Nor does it ſeem to me at all unreaſo- 
ible, that a Reward ſhould be given to the 
erſon, that makes the firſt Diſcovery of Infe&i- 
in any Place; ſince it js undeniable, that the 
aking known the Evil to thoſe, who are pro- 
jded with proper Methods againſt it, is the firſt - 
nd main Step towards the overcoming it. 


WHEN the Sick Families are gone, all the 
oods of the Houſes, in which they were, 
ould be burnt ; nay the Houſes themſelves, if 
hat can conveniently be done. And after this, 
| poſſible Care ought ſtill to be takento remove 
thatever Cauſes are found to breed and promote 
ontagion. In order to this, the Overſeers of the 
Poor (who might be aſſiſted herein by other 
Wcers) ſhould viſit the Dwellings of all the 
eaner ſort of the Inhabitants, and where they 
nd them ſtifled up too cloſe and naſty, ſhould 
eſſen their Number by ſending ſome into bet- 
er Lodgings, and ſhould take Care, by all Man- 
er of Proviſion and Encouragement, to make 
hem more cleanly and ſweet. 


ot NO good Work carries its own Reward with 
ut Wt fo much as this kind of Charity; and there- 
be Fore be the Expence what it will, it muſt never 
e Ne thought unreaſonable. For nothing approaches 

o near to the firſt Original of Contagion, as Air 
pent up, loaded with Damps, and corrupted with 
he Filthineſs, that proceeds from Animal Bo- 


e 
OUR 
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OUR common Priſons afford us an Inſtance 
of this, in which very few eſcape, what they 
call the Goal Fever, Which is always attended 
with x Degree of Malignity in proportion to the 
Cloſeneſs and Stench of the Place : And it would 
certainly very well become the Wiſdom of the 
Government, as well with: Regard to the Health 
of the Town, as in Compaſſion to the Priſoners, 
to take Care, that all Houſes of Confinement 
ſhould be kept as Airy and Clean, as is confiſtent 
with the Uſe, to which they are deſigned, 


AT the ſame time, that this Care is taken of 
Houſes, the proper Officers ſhould be ſtricthy 
charged to ſee that the Streets be waſhed and 
kept clean from Filth, Carrion, and all Manner 
of Nuſances; which ſhould be carried away in 
the Night Time; nor ſhould the Layſtalls be 
ſuffered to be too near the City: Beggars and 
Idle Perſons ſhould be taken up, and ſuch mile- 
rable Objects, as are neither fit for the common 
Hoſpitals, nor Work-houſes, ſhould be provided 
Lor in an Hoſpital of Incurables. 
: 


THE next thing after the purifying of Houſes, 
is to conſider by what Means particular Perlons 
may beſt detend themſelves againſt Contagion; 
tor the effectual doing of which it would be ne- 
ceſſary to put the Humours of the Body into 
ſuch a State, as not to be alterable by the Matter 
of Infection. But ſince this is no more to be 
hoped for, than a Specific Preſervative from tic 
Small- Pox; the moſt that can be done, will be 
to keep the Body in ſuch Order, that it may 
ſuffer as little as poſſible. The firſt Step toward 
which, is to maintain a good state of Health, in 
which we are always leaſt hable to ſuffer by any 
external Injuries; and not to weaken the oy 
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by Evacuations. The next is, to guard againſt 
all oy oy of Spirits, and immoderate Paſſi- 
ons; for theſe we daily obſerve do expoſe Per- 
ſons to the more common Contagion of the Small- 
Fox. Theſe Ends will be beſt anſwered by living 
with Temperance upon a good generous Diet, 
and avoiding Faſtings, Watchings, extreme W ea- 
rineſs, &c. Another detence is, to uſe whatever 
Means are proper to keep the Blood from In- 
flaming. This, if it does not ſecure from con- 
tracting Infection, will at leaſt make the Effects 
of it leſs violent. The moſt proper Means for 
this, according to the Advice of the Arabian 
Phyſicians, is the repeated Uſe of acid Fruits, as 
Pomepranates, Sevil Oranges, Lemons, tart 
Ap 2 &c. But above all of Wine-V inegar 
in {mall Quantities, rendered grate ful to the Sto- 
mach by the Intuſion of ſome ſuch Ingredients as 


. Gentian Root, Galangal, Zedoary, Funiper 


Berries, 8c. Which Medicines by correcting 
the FVinegar, and taking off ſome ill Effects it 
might otherwiſe haye upon the Stomach, will be 
of good Uſe: But theſe, and all other hot Aro- 
enatic Drugs, though much recommended by 
Authors, if uſed alone, are moſt likely to do 
hurt by over heating the Blood. 


B UT ſince none of theſe Methods promiſe 
any certain Protection; as leaving the Place in- 
tected is the ſureſt Preſervative, ſo the next to it, 


is to avoid, as much as may be, the near Approach 


to the Sick, or to ſuch as have but lately Reco- 
vered, For the greater Security herein, it will 
be adviſable to avoid all Crouds of People. Nay 
it ſhould be the Care of the Magiſtrate to pro- 
hibit all unneceſſary Aſſemblies ; and likewile to 
oblige all, who get mw the Diſeaſe, to Con- 

' tine 
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fine themſelves tor ſome time, before they ap- 
Pear abroad. 


THE Advice to keep at a Diſtance from the 
BS ck, is alſo to be underfiood of the Dead Bodies, 
which ſhould be buried at as great a Diſtance 
trom Dwelling Houſes as may be; put deep in 
the Earth; and covered with the exacteſt Care, 
They ſhould likewiſe be carried out in the Night, 
while they are yet freſb and lree from Putre- 
fact ion: Becauſe a Carcaſs not yet beginning to 
Corrupt, if kept from the Heat of the Da y, hardly 
emits any kind of Steam or Vapour. 


AS for thoſe, who muſt of neceſſity attend the 
Sick; ſome further Directions ſhould be added, 
for their Uſe. Theſe may be comprehended in 
two ſhort Precepts. One is, not to ſwallow 
their Spittle while they are about the Sick, but 
the rather ro ſpit jt out : The other,not ſo much 
as fo draw in their Breath, when they are very 
near them. The reaſon for both theſe appears 
trom what has been ſaid above concerning the 
Manner, in which a ſound Perſon receives the 
Iuſcetion. 
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NEXT to the Cure of the Air, (Taith Dre 
Willis) to render that as wholſome as we can; 
we muſt arm our ſelves againſt taking in that 
Malignity, which (notwithſtanding all Means of 
purifying it) ſhall ſtill remain mix*'d with it, 
Now becauſe the Spirits are commonly the firſt 
that recieve Infection; we muſt fortity them, 
that they may not eaſily admit the Approaches 
of their Enemy; which, when they are in full 
Vigor and Expanſion, they will repel, and, as 
it were, keep off at a diſtance : Therefore Wine 
and Confidence are a good Preſervative againſt 
the Plague. But when the Spirits, thro' Fear, 
or want of Supply, do recede, and are forc'd 
to give back, the Enemy enters, and firſt fei- 
zeth them, and thence gets into the Blood and 
Humours : Therefore much Faſting and Empti- 
neſs are bad. Eut every one ſhouid Eat and 
Drink at convenient Hours, in ſuch Manner and 
Meaſure, as may always keep the Spirits lively 
and chearful, and endeavour to r hi 
Mind and Affection againſt Fear and Sadneſs.s 


BUT beſides keeping the Spirits in a good 
Height, and more eſpecially when that cannot 
be done, (as in Perſons that are naturally fear- 
ful, and ot a tender. Conſtitution, ) the Spirits 
ſhould conſtantly, as it were, be kept arm's with 
luch Remedies as reſiſt the Poyſon ; that is, the 
Uſe of proper Antidotes againſt the Plague. 


I ſhall ſet down ſome Preſervativer, to 
be taken of every Morning, and again ac Night 
by thoſe that live in inſected Places. 

TAKE of Conſerve of Wood · Serrel, Four 

| OS r Ounces; 


% 
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Ounces; Confect io Liberans, and Mithridate, 
of each Half an Ounce 3 Salt of Worm-wood, 
Two Drams; Confection of Hyacinth, One 
Dram; Tormentil Roots, and fine Bole, of each 
Half a Dram; Peſtilential Vinegar, Halt an 
Ounce : Mix all with Syrup of Citron ; Take 
as much as a Nutmeg, Night and Morning. 


A Preſervative againſt the Plague, 


TAKE of Rue two Handfuls, Figs and Wal- 
nut-Kernels, of each twenty-four, common Salt 
half an Ounce: Which beat all together in a 
Mortar, till it be well mix'd: Take of it as 
enuch as a Nutmeg every Morning and Night 


THIS Medicine may be ſeveral Ways advanc'd 
by adding ſome Alexipharmical Remedies to it; 
as by putting Salt ot Wormwood, inſtead o 
common Salt, and b ing an Ounce of Venice 
Treacle to the whole Compoſition. 


WHEN the Stomach, by frequent taking of 
one Sort of Antidote, begins to loath it: In 
{ſuch Caſcs, the Uſe of it may be changed in- 
to ſome other: And if the Stomach withal 
ſhould be ill and defective in Appetite and Di- 
geſtion; let the Party take every Morning, ten 
or twelve Drops of Elixir Proprietatis, in plain 


Wormwood Water, or elſe in Wormwood 


THOSE that have Coughs, and ill Lungs 
may take five or fix Drops of Balſam of Sulphur. 


THO' Purging in Time of Peſtilence is not 
good, (as Dicnierbroeck, by frequent ant 
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has obſery'd) yet, in Cachochymick Bodies, it 
may be convenient, once in a Fortnight, to- 


take a Doſe of Pillulz Ruffi: Take Half a Pram 
at Night, and next Morning take the uſuab 


Antidote, as at other Times. 


ALSO, for thoſe who live in am infected Air, 


"where there is Suſpicion that they may daily 
take in ſome peſtiterous Vapours, which ferment— 


ing with the Blood and Humours, may inſenſibly- 
at laſt break out in the Plague; it may not be 
amiſs, once or twice a Week, to take pretty 
large Sweats in there Beds :. And this to be- 


done eſpecially, it the Party has had any Oca ſion, 


whereby he may ſuſpect himſelf to have bees 


more open to Infection, or that he has taken 


any. After ſuch Sweat, he ſhould keep his: 


Chamber the Forepart of the Day, till the Pores: 
are reduc'd to be as they were before. 


BESIDES the daily and conſtant Uſe of ſuch: 
Alexipharmical Remedies there are other Means, 


which occaſionally (and ſomet ime continually ): 
_ ſhould be taken. For in. regard we . | 
8 


draw in the Air at our Noſtrils and Mout 

theſe Parts ſhould be well guarded with. ſome: 
Antidotes,, that may keep out the poilonous+ 
Vapours from entring in; and eſpecially, as- 
oſten as upon Occaſion we are more nearly” 
expos'd to Danger of Infe&tion. To this End, 
ſome Things to ſmell to, others to be held in- 
the Mouth, chew'd, and ſwallow'd down, are: 
frequently to be inſiſted on. ff 


THAT which ſeems at once to fulfil moſt 


of theſe Iutentions, is, taking Tobacco in 2 


Pipe: The Smoak of this ſecures thoſe Parts 
which lye molt open, and at once intercepts 
e the 


- 
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whe Contagion from the Brain, Lungs, and Sto- 
mach. Nay, more than this, it ſtirs the Blood 
and Spirits all the Body over, and makes them 
ſhake off any poiſonous Matter that adher'd to 
them : Inſomuch that Diemerbroeck accounts 
it not only a Preſervative, but tells us, that 
himſelf, when he was ſeveral times infected, by 
taking five or ſix Pipes of Tobacco together, 
was preſently-cur'd, And amongſt us in En- 
gland, it is reported, that in the laſt great Plague, 
no Tobacco-vshop was infected. It it is not of 
t great Vertue ſtill amongſt us, the Reaſon 
is, becauſe moit Men have been accuſtomed 
to take it ſo exceſlively ; wherefore it is grown 
10 familiar to them, that it produceth no Al- 
teration when it ſhould be us'd as an Antidote, 


BESIDES the frequent Uſe of Tobacco, which 
doubtleſs in a Time of Peſtilence may be pro- 
fit able for thoſe that can take it; others, and 
alſo Tobacconiſts, at ſome Times ſhould be 
furniſh'd with ſomething to ſmell to, when they 
pals through infected Places: Wormwood, Rue, 
Galbanum, Caſtor and Vinegar are good; The 
vulgar Practice of putting Mithridate, or Treacle, 
or Tar in their Noſtrils, may be very uſeful. 


MYRRH Likewiſe chew'd is very excellent. 
Some commend Tobacco, and chew it almoſt 
cCont inually. 


THESE are the chiefeſt Remedies, which 
help to keep Infection out of the Body. 


THERE js yet another Sort which ſerves to 
let it out, and carry it away, before it grows 
to a Head, viz. Iflues, which have been often 
found by Experience to be good Preſervatives 
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in a Time of Plague: Foraſmuch as Nature 
having a conſtant Vent for excrementitious 
Matter thrown off the Blood, by the ſame Way 
expels poiſonous Atoms ſoon after they are 


receivd into the Body. 


CONCERNING Rules of Diet, T need not 
ſay much, becauſe ſuch Precepts are commonly 
knoun: Tis to be obſerv'd in general, that 
only wholſome Food ſhould be taken: Very 
ſalt Meats, as Hung-5eet, Bacon, Pork, Salt 
Fiſh, alſo Shell-Fiſh ; moſt Kind ot Herbage, 
and raw Fruit ſhould be avoided. The Meals 


' ſhould be moderate, and eaten in due ſcaſon. 


Some Antidotal Things may be taken with the 


Meat, or mix'd in the Sauce: Clove-gilliflo vers 


pickled, alſo Citron- Peel and Juice, Kasberries, 
Currants, Pomegranate Juices, Peſtilential- 
Vinegar, and Muftard made with the Seeds of 
Thlaſpi, may be of ſome good Effect. 


IN the Uſe of Means, Caution is to be had,, 
that ſtrong and hot Cordials be not too often 
taken, nor yet indifferently by all People; for 
that will inflame the Blood, and make it apt 
ro kindle a Fever, which at ſuch times ſoon 
turns to the Plague. 


THE like Caution is to be had againſt im- 
moderate drinking of Wine ; though a moderate 
Proportion chears and tortifies the Sprits, yet 
too much greatly diſorders them, and thereby 
People are more expos'd to take Infection. 


LETTING of- Riodd-for the Plague, has 
been obſerv'd to be very pernicious; ſo alfo- 
irequent or ſtrong Purging; for the Veing 
being emptied cither way, will readily ſuck in 
whatever poiſonous Atoms lurk in the outward. 


4 Pores | 


„ | 
Pores of the Body, which being depauperated 
are Jeſs able to ſubdue or renal — * 


THE CURE of the PLAGUE admits c f no 
Delay; neither indeed is their Need of any 
Deliberation what ought to be done ; but as 
Toon as any one finds himſelf inf: &ed, let him 
forthwith take to his Bed ; and having pray'd 
to Almighty God for his Bleſſing, begin to 
ule the following Means. 


IF the Party is much oppreſs'd at his Sto- 
mach, and ſtrains to. Vomit, or elſe with vo- 
mitinz throws up bitter and ftinking Matter ; 
let him inſtantly take a large Draught of Cardu- 
us, or Camomile Poſſet Drink; and in it, ei- 
ther half a Dram of Salt of Vitriol, or two 
Ounces of Liquor of Squills, and with hs 
Finger, or a Feather, fetch up what is contain'd 
in his Sromach ; but take no Antimonial Me- 
- dicine, that will work beyond the Stomach. As 


ſoon as he has vomited, (or if there is no Oc- 


caſion for this Evacuation ) let him preſently 
be pur do a Sweat, and continue in it for 
I welve 8 more or leſs, according as his 
Strength will hold out, and not ſleep in it, or at 
laſt not till the latter end of it. | 


IF when he begins to ſweat, or endeavours it, 
his Vomiting ſtill continues, then apply to the 
Pit, of the Stomach a Toaſt of Whire-Bread, 
ſpread with Treacle or Mithridate, and dipt 
in Claret-Wine, or Peſtilential Vinegar, made 
> ſcalding hot in a Pewter Diſh. Wrap this in 
- fine Linnen, and apply it very hot. 


AFTER a plentiful Sweat for Twelve Four- 


teen, or Eighteen, Hours give him ſome — 


- 8. 
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$$, Broth, Caudle, Mace-Drink, or the like; 
and a little while after, . ſuffer him to fleep if 
he can. Then give him temperate Cordials, by 
way of Confection, or Julep, or both; which 
repeat, every Third, or Fourth Hour, Alſo;. 
at the Time that the Party ſettles to Sleep, lay 
Veſicatory Plaiſters behind the Ears, and under: 
the Arm- pits, and alſo in the Groin.. - - . 


AFTER he has ſlept, or endeavour'd it, and 
his Spirits are pretty well refreſh'd, at a mo- 
derate Diſtance from the firſt Sweating, - ( viz7 
Eighteen, or Four and twenty Hours, ſooner; 
or later, according as Symptoms are more or” 
leſ urgent, and his Strength is able) repeat the- 
Sweating again; and ſo. proceed through the: 
whole Cure; one while Sweating, and another” 
while refreſhing his Spirits by temperate Cordials 
and Slee : Betwixt whiles adminiftring fit Nows- 
riſhment, until ſuch Time as the Symptoms are- 
wholly abated, and either the Diſeaſe termina- 
ted, or elſe. the Malignity is driven all out im- 
Boils or Carbuncles-; and how they mu ber 
order'd, Directons ſhall be given. 


THO" the ſame: Kind of Sudorificks may ber 
given indifferently to moſt People, yet becaufe- 
there is a Variety of ſuch Medicines, in reſpect 
both of the Matter and Form of them, there 
fore ſome Choice may: be had in the Admi- 
niſt ration of them, that ſo ve may comply with 
the Patient's taking them beſt in this, or that 
Kind ot Form. : And alſo that choſe which» 
are hotter, be given to Perſons ot a Cold Tem- 
per; and thoſe. Medicines which arè moe 
temperate, . to ſuch Mhoſe - Conititutions are 
Hot. I ſhall ſet down ſeveral Forms of Sweat- 
ing Medicines, Which are given either in Potion, , 
Bolus, ox Powder: - FO 
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POTIONS, * 
TAKE of ſmall Plague-Water, two Ounces3 


Teſtilential Vinegar, half an Ounce; of Venice- 
Treacle, one Dram: Mingle them. 


TAKE ot Butter Burr- Water, three Ounces 3 
Venice-Treacle, Diaſcordium, of each a Dram; 
Eeſtilent ial Vinegar, one Spoonful. Mix them. 


IN a Spoonful or two of Treacle-Water, 


er Vinegar, or both  mix'd : Give fifteen or 
twenty Drops of Spirit of Hartſhorn, or of the 
Ample Mixture from half a Dram to a Dram; 
or of Balſam of, Sulphur, from ten to twenty; 
Drops, or fifteen Drops of Elixir Proprietatis. 


FOR the Poorer Sort of People, make Poſſet- 
Drink with Peſtilential Vinegar, and boil in 
i ſome Butter-Roots, and_give'a: Draught hot. 


7 Or make this Potion. 


Take good Celandine and Rue, of each one 
Handful, Marigold Flowers half a Handful :- 
Boil theſe in a Quart of White-Wine Vinegar ; 
train it out, and keep it in a Glaſs Bottle; 
give two or three Spoonfuls, in which diffolve. 
ot Venice-Treacle, or Mithridate, one Dram. 
This will provoke Sweat very powerfully. . 


SOME commend a Decoction of Guiacum,:- 
-- provoke. Sweat, as in the Cure of the French- 
M.. 
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A plain Decoction of Rue in White-wine;. 
with à little Vinegar added to it, is higtily- Ml 
commended by others. | — 


SEEDS of Rue powder'd, and one Dram of 
it mix'd with half a dram of Treacle ; diffoly'd: | 
with White-Wine, is accounted an excellent 


SUDORIFICK Medicines may be given in 


_ TAKE of Virginian Snakeweed, Contrayerva;. 

and Gaſcoigne Powder, or Lady Kent's Powder, , 
of each one Scruple; give it in two Spoontuis 
of Poſſet-Drink, or of a Cordial Julep, or in: 
Syrup of Gillifowers.. | 


TAKE of Bezoartica Mineralis, half an Ounces: 
of Species Liberans, two Scruples ;. Camphirezz | 
eight Grains: Mingle them. 5 


TAKE of the Flower of Sal Armoniack, halff L ] | 


a Srcuple ; of Ceruſſe of Antimony, one >cruple ;: 
of Bole Armonick, one Scruple :: Mingle them. 


GIVE any of theſe in a Spoonful or two of. 
any Liquor, or in a Spoonful of Sack, withi 
az much Peſtilential-Vinegar ; halt an Hour® 
after, drink a Draught ot Poſſet Urinkx, .wih4 
Medeſweet or Woodſorrel boil'd in it. 


: 
— 
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. TAKE of the Powder of Ivy- Berries, ons- 
Dram : Give it in a Draught of warm White- 
Wine, with a. Spoonful of Peſtilential Vinegar. 


TAKE Powder of the Roots of Carline Thi. 
Rle :. Give it in che ſame manner. 


+ LIKEWISE Powder of Butter- Burr- Root 
given in the ſame manner, provoketh Sweat: 


erfully, and expelleth the Poiſon. of the 
Zue. | 


IF the Patient can beſt take his Medicine 
in a Bolus; 


TAKE of Venice-Treacle, one Dram; Tor-. 
mentil Roots, Bole prepar'd, of each one Scru- 
me 3 Syrup of Gilloflowers,. as much as ſufſi 

ceth. | 


TAKE of Conſerve of Roſes, half a Dram; fol 
Balſam. of Sulphur, fifteen Drops Mix them. 
Take Poſſet-Drink, half an Hour, or an Hour, y 
Ater any. ol theſc.. | W. 


* 
* a. % 
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IN Time of Sweating, give the Patient Po- 
ſet- Drink made with Peſtilential Vinegar : Boil: 
ia the Milk Scordium,. or Marigold. Flowers.. 
If he is very dry, boil Medeſweet, or Wood- 
Sorrel. If he is ill at Stomach, and apt to vo- 
mit or faint, give Claret-Wine, burnt. with Cin-- 
namon and Zedoary Root, and Mint-Water 
mixt with: it: Or elſe give him: Beer boil'd- 
with a Cruſt of Bread and Mace, and ſweet- 
en'd with Sugar. Beſides, ta the Richer Sort, 

ive now and then a. Draught of Cordial 
Julep, and ſometimes a Doſe ot Cordial Elect- 
nary : Which Kind of Medicines ſhould be 
Piven likewiſe alter Sweating is over, once 
n three or four Hours, (of one or other) to- 
refreſh the Spirits, and to keep the Malignity 
from the Heart.. Give him no cold Beer in 
two or three Days. 


AFTER Sweating, waſh the Mouth with 
White-Wine Vinegar, and Roſe-Water; Al- 
ſo dip a Spunge in the ſame. warm!; and gent- 
ly firoke the Temples ot the Head, and No- 
firils with it. | 


BETWEEN whiles,. give of the. Medicines- 
lowing. 


TAKE Wood-Sorrel Water, and Dragon 
Water, of each tour Ounes; Scordium Water, 
two Qunces ; Treacle- Water, (or Plague-Wa- 
ter) one Ounce and a half; Syrup of Gillo- 
flowers, (or of Juice of Citrons) two Ounces 3. 
Pearl, finely powder'd, . one Scruple ; Spirit ot 
Vitriol, twelve Drops. Mix them. 


IN 
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Or make a Decoftion thus + 


Take of Hartſhorn raſp'd, and Ivory, of each 
three Drams ; a Pearmain flic'd, Wood -Sorrel, 


halt an Handful boil theſe in three Pints ot Wa- 


ter, till a third Part is waſted; ſtrain it on two 
Ounces of Conſerve of Gilliflowers, or Wood- 
Sorrel, or Red-Roſes. Let. it infuſe an Hour; 


then ſtir it, and train it out. Give a Quarter 


of a Pint warm. 

WHEREAS we give Emulſions madewith ſud; 
a Decoction and Almonds, and cold Seeds: in Fe 
vers, Diemerbroek affirms, upon his frequent Ob 
ſervation, Emulſions never do well in the Plague, 


Take of the Conſerve of Wood - ſorrel, four 
Ounces ; of the Rob of Goosberries, or Rasber- 
ries, two Ounces 3 Species Diarrhodon Abbatis 
two Dranis, Confectionis Liberantis, one Dram 
and a Halt ; of prepar'd Pearl half a Dram, Red 
Coral prepar'd, one Dram; with- a ſufficient 
Quantity. of Syrup of Juice of Citron. Let it be 


made an Opiate. The Doſe is one or two Drams, 


oſten in a Day. 


SOMETIME 
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COMTIMES the plague is accompanied witiß 
dangerous Symtoms, to which, if Remedies are 
not inſtantly applicd, all we do beſides js to 


little purpoſe. Such Accidents, which call for 


reſpectiye Ways of Cure, are chiefly Fluxes of 
La and Looſeneſs of the Belly, and Vomi- 
Ng. TE | 


THE firſt uſe to happen ſeyeral Ways, viz; 
at the Noſe and Mouth, by Stool or Urine, by 
the Hemorrhoids or Piles, and in Women by 
Menſtrual Pur gations : Some of. which, 25 by: 
Urine always, and oft-times by Stool, are mor- 
tal ; none of them ever tend to good. There-- 
fore in all ſuch. Caſes, Remedies muſt be ad- 
miniftred which may ſtop Bleeding : And though: 
Sweating and Refection of the Spirits be ſtill 
the principal Intention of Cure, yet the other 
muſt come in as collateral with both ot them; 
and Medicines that reftrain Fluxes of Blood 
ſhould be mixed both with Pudorificks and other 
Cordials, and alfo be adminiſtred with Diet 
oO. ü 


IN all Hzmorrhages, Pudorificks muſt be 
eompounded. of Medicines that are temperate, 
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TN the Cure of the Plague, if a Courſe d 
Sweating, timely adminiſtred, do plentitully ſuc 
ceed, and withal other private Excretious bet. 
ther prevented, or preſently ſuppreſs' d, the f 
tient may be judg'd to be in 4 hope ful Condi 
tion; and ſometimes the Venom is quite er 
15 without any other Accident: But fe 
e moſt part, becauſe the Poiſon,. by fermen 
ing the Blood and Humours, is ſoon greatly i 
creas'd; fo that the whole Maſs of it eſpeci 
ally the groſſer Particles, cannot eaſily eyz 
porate; it ſettles in the outward Parts, and theje 
cauſeth- Swellings and Breakings out of divas 
Kinds : Thoſe that require any Application o 
Remedies, are Boils and Carbuncles  _ 


IHE firſt of theſe, commonly happen in Pa 
that are very Glandulous 3 as behind the Ear, 
under the Arm-pits, and in the Groin: They 
riſe with a hard Swelling, which ought: to be 
ſuppurated and broke, and the Corruption to 
be drawn all out, by the running of the Sore 


for ſome time. Thoſe Tumors, call'd Buboes, 


{ſhould be. ordered thus. 


IF a Bliſter is not rais'd on, or near the Place 
already,. jr is good to apply a Velicatory-Plai- 
fter juſt below it; but on the Tumor it ſell 
to apply ſome drawing Medicine, to attract 
the Venom outward ; as at firſt, the Funda- 
ment of ſome living Fol, or elſe a Colewart- 


Leaf dipt in ſcalding Water, and dry'd again, 
and ſpread over with Oyl of Lillies, or Scorpions. 


TO ripen tie Sore, lay on Pultiſes, or Plai- 
ſters; or rather, firſt Pultiſes, and then Plaiſters 
| when it tends to Suppuration; which ſhould be. 

renewd every Tivelve Hours at leaſt, . 


'@ ,. ©, T7 wo 
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8 For Pultiſes. 
Pa. 


h TAKE an Onion, and White Lilly-Roots; 
Hl boil them, or elſe wrap them in a wet Paper, 
fell and roaſt them in the Embers ; - afterwards 
nM ftamp both together, adding a little Treacle, 
and Oyl of Lillies, as much as js ſufficient : 
or elſe roaſt a Fig, with either, or both theſe 
1M above-nam'd, and make a Pultis in the fame 
lll manner: Or elſe, with either, or all aboye- 
nll nam'd Remedies, add an Handful of Scabious, 
F | «+ walſl'd ; and after beat all into a 
ultis. 


TAKE Pimpernel roaſted on the Embers, 
mollify it with Oyl of Scorpions, adding a 
little Powder of Myrrh and Venice-Treacle, 
and lay it to the Sore. 


SOME recommend Live Frogs to be apply'd, 
and renew'd as oft as they die 


FOR a Plaiſter to break the Sore when ir 
e is opened, Diachy lon with Gums: Or elſe thoſe 
j- two Ewplaiſters, viz. Emplaſtrum Paracelſi, and. 
de Fuligine, mention'd by Diemerbroeck, p. 2. 
d. 13. Paracelſu's Plaiſter js there thus order d. 
ta be made: n 
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TAKE of Gum Oppopanax, two Ounces; 
Seraphin, or Sagapen, four Ounces ; Bdellium, 
three Ounces ; Galbanum, one Ounce ; Oliba- 
num, two Drams : Let them be diſſolved in 
Vinegar, and ſtrain d; and adding the Powder 
of a dry'd Toad and Frog; of Natural Brim- 
ſtone, one Ounce ; of Camphire, one Dram, 
Let it be made a Plaiſter, to be put upon the 
Tumor, and renew'd every ſix Hours. 


EMPLASTRUM de Fuligine, or, Plaiſter 
of Soot, is thus made, 


TAKE of Chimney-Soot, ten Drams ; Leaven, 
Turpentine, Butter, of each one Ounce ; Ve- 
nice Soap, one Ounce and-a halt; Honey of 
Roſes, fix Drams ; common Salt, half an Ounce; 
the Whites of two Eggs, Treacle and Mithri- 
date, of each two Drams : Let them he mix'd, 
For the poorer Port, Shoemaker's- Wax is as 
good as any, | | 
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IF when the Tumor is ripen'd, it does not 
Toon break of it ſelf, it is beſt to open it dy 
Inciſion; and when it is broken, put in a 
Pledget 1. in Turpentine, mix d with the 
Volk of an Egg; or dreſs it with Bafilicon a- 
lone, or the Liniment of Arceus, 


* + a s wy 


A Carbuncle, which is the other Kind of 
Plague-Sore, which requires the Operation of 
the Hand, happens but ſeldom in any of the E- 
munctories; and when it does, it portends ill ; 
but uſeth to be in moſt places elſe. It riſes 
with angry Puſtules ; ſometimes one, ſometimes 
many; which ſoon grow diſcolour'd, and tend 
r & to Mortification : And the Subſtance morti- 
fed muſt firft be caſt out, and then the hol- 
low Ulcer which remains, muſt be heal'd. 


» WHEN a Carbuncle firſt appears, Diemer- 
„ broeck reccommends to be apply'd to it, for 
che Firft and Second Day, a Red Colewart Leaf, 
ſpread over with Rape Oyl. The ſame Author 
» } mentions a Pultis, which he us'd for the moſt 
part; renewing it three or four times in four 
|. and twenty Hours, till the Core was taken out; 
and then Digettive Medicines,” and others ſuc- 
cedingly, are to be us'd, as in other Ulcers, 


TAKE Scabious and Devil's Bit,ot each two or 
three Handfuls ſtamp them, and then beat them 
with the Yolks of two Eggs, and a little Salt : Lay 


it to the Carbuncle warm renewipg it three times 
in a Day at leaſt. | 


— 
* 
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Some more uſeful Inſiruttions,wwbereby 
People may be their own Doctors, a 
aud ſave the Expence of P hyſicians iii 
and Apothecaries, and recover their 
Health with little Damage to their for 
Pockets. | 


For a Cough. | it 


TAKE three quarters of a Pound of blew Cir Pe 
rants, Thirty Fat Figgs, Twelve Dates, andi thi 
two drams of 1 Roots of Elecampane thin wi 
- fliced, two Ounces of fticed Liquorrſh, and q 
Lung-wort and Maiden-Hair, of each a large re 
Handtul. Boil them tor the ſpace of an Hour yo 
and a halt in nine Quarts of Spring Water, ot] 
Rrain the Liquor, and when it is Cold, let the int 
Sick Perſon Drink half a Pint in the Morning thi 
Faſting, and the like Quantity at five a Clock in M 
the Afternoon. As he goes to Sed mix an Ounce cat 
of Diacodium in half a Sint, and for the firſt and hit 
third Night let him Drink half of it, and keep the 
reſt to Sip in the Night, when the Cough: troubles 
him. The Second Night he may Drink half 
Pint going to Bed, without Diacodium, A Quay} *' 
ter of each may ſuffice for a Child. If this will aw 
work the deſired Effect, (tho' I never knew it fail uſ 
but all Conſtitutions differ) then the laſt Remedy 
is to Cut an Iſſue in the Arm. 


Fo 
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For a Sore Breaſt. af 


TAKE TWhite-Lilly-Roots and waſh them 
Clean, Green Hemlock one or two Handtuls, 
SH ſhred them very well together, and then put one 
Jer two Handfuls of ſmall Oat-meal to them, and | 
ni them well together: This being done, put 
© ſome Milk in a Sance-pan or other Veſſel, and * 
place it on the Fire, when it begins to boil, put 
in the Ingredients till it comes to the Conſiſtency | 
ofa thick Pultice, ſtirring it all the time. Take | 
it from the Fire, and Spread on a Napkin four | 
double, and apply it to the Breaſt as hot as the | 
wm Perion can bear it. Shift twice every Day, 'till [ 

| 


nd the Breaſt begins to Heal, and then once a Day 
ing will ſerve. This will Draw and Heal, tho' the 
bFreaſt has ſeveral Holes in it, but then you muſt 
ge remember to keep the Breaſt warm. N. B. It 
ur you take fix Score ra or (as they are 
r, otherwiſe called) Wood-Lice, and bruiſe them 
he into a quarter of a Pint of Mhite - wine, and give 
ng the Liquor to the Sick Perſon to Drink every 
ing Morning Faſting, it will haſten the Cure, and 
* * olf thoſe Humours which may lurk be- 4 
in | : 


— — — 


les For Inflamed Eyes. | | 


ul It the Perſon be arrived to Maturity, take 1 
il away ten Ounces of Blood from the Arm; then 11 
i uſe the Hog-Lice and White-wine ag before 
mentioned, and waſh the Eyes with Crowders- 
Mell. Water, or the beſt Spring-Water, make 
the following Potion, Take Bole- Alnoniack 


tour Ounces, Camphire one Ounce, White Cope- 
raſs Ounces; boil the Coperas and Campbire in 
an Earthen Pan well Glaſed, till they are * 


Þ i. af KY 
and ſtir them continually till they grow hard 
again. - Beat all theſe Ingredients till they are 
very fine, and well mixt, then put three Spoon» 
falls of them into two Quarts or three pintsof 
Running-Water, which has been boiled, and. hag 
ſtood till it be cold; mix them well together, 
and when it has ſettled worm ſome of it, and 
waſh the Eyes twice every Day. _ 
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BOOKS Printed for A Betteſworth, ab 
be Red-Lyon in Pater-noſter- Row: 


UN's Letters to a Cavalier, in 
| Verſe, with the Cavalier's An- 
wer. price 25. 

Mr. Young's Poem on the laſt Day. 
Ice 121 
Capt. Sympſon's Voyage to t he Eaſt- 
Indies. price 3 3. 6d. 
Voitures Work, 2 Vol. price 6 5s. 
Ovids Metamorphos'd, 2 Vol. with 
Cuts. price-6 r. 
Sir Ric hard Blackmore on the Crea- 
non. price 2 5. 6d. 
Collins's Art of Gauging, price 19. 
Syſtem of Husbandry and Garden- 
ing. price 6 5. 
Mr. Ward's Introduction to the 
Mathematicks. price 6 5. 
2 s Devotions. price 25. 6 d. 
r. Moore's Sermons, price 55. 
Hiſtory of Franca, 2 Vol. price 65. 
of Hungary. price 2 5.6 d. 
| Ovid"s Triſtia, Engliſb. price 15. 
Cap of Grey Hairs for a Green 
Head. price 15. 6 4. 
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